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MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


geo scope of Lord Sauispury’s observations at the 
Mansion House may have been a little restricted by 
the fact that his immediate host was suffering under the 
greatest of all possible misfortunes—that of being a Glad- 
stonian; and it is admitted that the Prime MrvisTer’s 
treatment of the Lorp Mayor's distressing mental afflic- 
tion was all that vould be desired. Indeed, the remarks on 
Crete, and the fervid disclaimer of any desire to become re- 
sponsible for the management of a Home-Ruled island, made 
as good a reference to this part of the subject as was easily 
possible. Lord Satispury has been accused of having repeated 
the declaration that the present Government will not resign 
unless it is asked to resign, in the usual way, by a vote of 
want of confidence. The expression is not discoverable in 
this particular speech ; but there is not, and indeed cannot 
be, any reason to doubt that its sentiment is imputed, with 
sufficient justification, both to Lord Sauispury and to the 
rest of his cheerful colleagues on Wednesday. There is, 
indeed, not the slightest reason why they should resign, 
unless the new-fashioned doctrine that office is like a 
champion’s belt, to be held on pain of continual challenge, 
one up and the other down, were accepted. Lord Satispury 
is not at the head of an absolute majority of the House of 
Commons as far as his own personal followers are concerned. 
It may even be doubted whether, save in some very excep- 
tional circumstances, any Minister of any party is likely 
very soon to find himself in that pleasant position. That 
the curse of “groups” should be introduced or reintroduced 
into England (for, after all, something very like it existed 
in the last century) is a serious thing, but apparently an 
accomplished fact. It is the great advantage of the Tory 
party that it not only has, but, unless the mischievous ten- 
dlency exemplified by Lord and Mr. 
Hansvry increases, is likely to retain, the chance of being 
more numerous than any one of its rivals. At present, by 
the faithful alliance of the Liberal-Unionists, it has not only 
a relative but an absolute majority ; and we confess that 
we do not see what would be gained by a substitution of 
fusion for alliance. Lord Sauispury is where he is, and 
may well count on staying where he is. 

In his references to the prospects of general peace—in 
which, both as Foreign Secretary and as the guest of a host 
opposed to him in domestic politics, he was naturally fuller 
—the Pere Minister was not quite so ironically sanguine 
as he had been two nights earlier in the House of Lords. 
On all that Lord Sauispury says as to the ballasting power 
given by the enormous risks incumbent on any Continental, 
not to say on any insular, Power which should now plunge 
into war there can be little difference of opinion. Yet 
it is difficult to discover any very lively consolation in this. 
Lord Sauispury seems to hope that the present heats and 
bad humours (as the old doctors used to say) will, during 
the period of postponement of war procured by this state 
of mutual fear, insensibly work themselves off, and pass 
away. We should beglad to share the belief, and it would 
not be so very difficult to do so, if the present alarms came 
from ill temper or from the existence of a roving disposi- 
tion in nations, or if they were the after-swell merely of 
some great disturbance. To some observers—and perhaps 
to Lord Sa.ispury at times when he is not cast for the 
= of optimist —it seems that the causes of anxiety are quite 

ifferent from these, and that the disturbance is that of the 
surge which precedes, not of that which follows, the actual 
storm. But it would have been incomprehensible if the 
Premier had spoken in any other way than he actually did 
towards the close of a Session in which his Government has 
been successful, at the height of a summer which has hitherto 
passed off without either war or immediate threat of war, and 


on the very eve of the arrival in England of the master of 
the most powerful army in the world, for the purpose of 
inspecting under England's flag the most powerful navy in 
the world. What is perfectly certain is, that if England and 
Germany could put their horses—their land- and sea-horses— 
together, no other ordinarily possible combination of Powers 
could do them any harm, or could against their will break 
the peace of the world. What is, if not perfectly certain, 
rather too probable, is that, partly from mere personal 
reasons, partly from faults of the two Governments, most 
of all, perhaps, as a result of the jealousy which constantly 
exists between two powerful members of the same race, and 
that a race not famed for sympathetic treatment of others— 
the terms on which England and Germany now are are such 
that they might be made more intimate and cordial, with a 
very great deal of advantage to both sides, but perhaps with 
no small difficulty on both. 

One part of Lord Satispury's references was definite 
enough, and referred to a subject of very considerable 
actual interest. The indication of the present state of 
affairs on the frontiers of Egypt contained in itself a suffi- 
cient answer to French intrigue and refusal to perform in- 
ternational duty, and to the grumbles of Tory Democrats 
and Radical non-interventionists. Wap-EL-NJum1, with con- 
siderable chivalry, has taken upon himself single-handed the 
task of answering M. Sputier, Mr. Lasoucnere, and Lord 
Ranpoten all at once. That England cannot 
leave Egypt to herself in such a state of things is a propo- 
sition undeniable by any one not silly enough to believe, or 
dishonest enough to pretend to believe, that Lord SaLisBury 
has hired the Gaelic Association to become Fenian, and has 
contracted with the Khalifa to invade Egypt. But when 
we come to ask ourselves whether England is discharging 
this n task of defending Egypt as she ought to 
discharge it, the answer becomes a little more dubious. It 
is stated significantly enough that there is much more 
alarm at Cairo than there is at Assouan. Naturally, for 
the garrison of Cairo has practically been transferred to 
the frontier. We do not for one moment suggest that 
General GRENFELL is not strong enough to tackle the 
Dervish leader. Even the reinforcements which the latter 
has received can hardly have made up—can certainly 
not have more than made up—for the constant losses 
which have been inflicted on his troops from the first 
battle at Arguin onwards. And it is quite true, as the 
Sirdar is said to have remarked, that the further north the 
invaders advance the more crushing will be their defeat. 
Indeed there would seem to be a kind of hope on the part 
of the Anglo-Egyptian generals that they may play a return 
match for the disaster in Kordofan, and cut off Wap-EL- 
Nuvi even as Hicks Pasha was cut off, so that none may 
return to tell the tale. This would be effective, but a little 
difficult to effect with the amount of force at their disposal. 
Meanwhile it is hard not to share the alarm, or at least the 
anxiety, of Cairene crities when they see the whole of Lower 
Egypt (which not so very long ago was in a state of armed 
revolt) left to the control of such a handful of English 
troops as would hardly serve for the peace ison of a 
third-rate French or German town, while the forces at the 
front, with everything drained into them, are still not suffi- 
cient to prevent the invader from moving pretty much at 
his own pleasure and from receiving reinforcements as fast 
as the reinforcements choose to come up to him. The process 
known as “cutting it fine” is a tempting one to experts in 
all arts ; but “ Cut not too fine” is surely as wise a warn- 
ing as that more general one over the last door in the 
enchanted castle. Nor would it have been unsati 
to have heard from Lord Sarispury something as to the 
means ae ge: for stopping ths Dervish trouble in the 
future. plan above re to—an ambitious one, 
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which may possibly not have commended itself to those 
whose present conduct suggests it—would, even if it were 
crowned with the most complete and the most improbable 
success, still not touch the root of the evil, and we have 
seen no other proposed in any official quarter that would 
touch it. Sir Jomy Apvye is all for conciliation, and sug- 
gests Afghanistan and its passes as an example to rebut 
Sir Samuet Baxer’s warlike proposals. Sir SaMvEL is 
quite competent to answer for himself. It will be a little 
awkward for Sir Jonn Apye if the answer takes the form 
of a request to be informed whether Sir Jonn advocates 
the establishment of a Peshawur at Wady Halfa and a 
Quetta at Souakin. 


YOUNG POLITICIANS. 


: is not a hopeful prospect for the next generation, and 
it is certainly no credit to this, that the rising young 
men in politics should be so very sparse and very poor a 
crop. In the days when Sir Grorck TREVELYAN was 
young, there were half a dozen youthful politicians whom 
it was possible to regard with hope; and with hope they 
were regarded till discovery was made that their youthful- 
ness was likely to outlast their lives. The “Competition 
“ Wallah” was the brightest of them, and the most pro- 
mising of maturity; but even he was still a youthful 
politician at fifty years old, while as for the rest, it became 
plain long before that they would never be anything else. 
That crop was an entire failure; possibly because it re- 
sembled in mental character the Indian Baboo, who is such 
a wonderfully culturable person up to the age of twenty- 
five or so, and then goes off in flower, without a single 
head of fruit to grace the summer of his days. It was a 
disappointment ; but since the failure of these young men 
we have been denied even the transitory pleasures of hope 
unfulfilled. Hope for a day, for a century of days, does 
not count in such affairs ; and with one exception so dis- 
tinctive that it need not be named, there has been no rising 
young man for years past who has justified hopefulness any 
longer than he could be well examined. The dearth and 
the poverty have become yet more remarkable in these 
later days—the one exception nevertheless; but if we 
have been denied the pleasure of watching some new star 
swim into our ken, we have enjoyed the advantage of 
witnessing the dissipation of some very misleading vaporous 
false lights. The present year has been precious in this 
particular. Even the last three months of the unconcluded 
period have been singularly fruitful in the destruction of 
baseless pretensions and reputations; and by so much— 
‘which is a very great deal—we are far better off at the 
close of the languid Session of 1889 than at any similar 
term for years past. 

Suicide, and not a mere fading away, is the usual end of 
the political false prophet and the quack people's friend. The 
recent clearance is all by suicide—suicide under temporary 
derangement, during which the heated, heedless sufferer 
threw off the raiment that shrouded his inner self, exposing 
it to withering detection. In one instance, indeed, there 
are suspicions of conspiracy to murder; and some features 
of the case do recall those sombre domestic tragedies in which 
the relatives of an old man long a-dying thought themselves 


a really clever man. There never was a time when he was 
completely trusted ; but the keenest observers of him at his 
best flattered themselves that they saw in him “a devilish 
“ clever fellow,” who, when he had been taken from his 
surroundings and placed in a position of responsibility, 
would shed the imp in him, discipline his cleverness, go 
soberly, and do well. He had his chance; for a while he 
justified expectation in the eyes of all with whom he hadn’t 
as much to do as with his unfortunate colleagues in the 
Cabinet ; and then, all of a sudden, broke loose—we all 
remember when and how. Still, the belief in his cleverness 
remained, impressing his late colleagues with fear, and 
drawing about him a variety of politicians “on the make” 
who half hoped that he would turn to partnership with them. 
Crippled as a manof principle, he was yet regarded as a power, 
on account of his eloquence, his flexibility, his ingenuities, 
his audacity, and his command of the ear of the masses 
above all. But even then he was hurt in the esteem of the 
masses far more than they believed who were admitted to 
his fascinating conversation. Certain illustrations of the 
morale of him had been observed ; and cleverness withont 
character counts for very much less after the absence of 
character has been revealed. This was insufficiently under- 
stood by those who still prophesied success for Lord RANDOLPH 
CuurcuILL, and by himself not at all. There is no man of 
his time so destitute of political conscience, there is none 
more thoroughly convinced of the possession of commanding 
oratorical faculty, based on solid mental gifts. To this he 
trusted, and had reason to trust, but for one thing heretofore 
concealed from him. He did not know it, few of us who 
watched him suspected it, perhaps; but here is another 
example of the British Baboo. Cleverness to any amount, 
promise to any extent, in a rapidly assimilating brain and 
an astonishingly facile tongue. This up to the turning 
point of youth, and then—nothing. Collapse : evaporation. 
That is the Bengalee Baboo; and that is Lord Ranpotpr 
CuurcHILL, if the speeches at Walsall and Birmingham 
do not strangely and painfully belie him. 


To many people, the most striking thing about those 
speeches is their complete demonstration of want of prin- 
ciple ; and in that respect they are about as convincing as 
anything of the kind could possibly be. But the demon- 
stration was complete enough before; and in Lord 
Ranpotpn’s repetition of it in the Midlands this week 
there is not enough of novelty to command a lingering 
attention. Far more interesting and important is the dis- 
closure that Lord Ranpotpn’s cleverness was but the forced 
efflorescence of a few seasons; that it has certainly ceased 
to bloom now ; and, to all appearance, is not likely to show 
much head any more. There can be no mistake about these 
speeches for any one who is gifted with the commonest 
sensibilities of the critical sort. They testify to decline in 
every quality that made Lord Ranpo.rn famous, and that 
was trusted to keep him so. In style they speak of a 
sudden reversion to boyhood. This is more particularly 
true of the Walsall speech ; which, phrase after phrase, is in 
point of composition precisely like the lecturing of the 
more confident young men in a Young Man’s Institute. The 
same consciousness, the same mouthiness, the same tottering 
top-hamper of solemnity, the same presentation of familiar 
comment as new and original—all ar2 there, in the very 
phraseology of the Institute young man. To make 
matters worse, Lord Ranpotpn paraded a selection of 
problems of domestic politics more often discussed than any 


justified in accelerating his departure by the imposition of a 
feather-bed. But even if there be some warrant for the | 
suspicion—as does indeed appear—it was by his own hand, | 
so to speak, that the victim of his family’s too urgent | 
—— affairs was made helpless. It is not our intention, 

owever, to go all through the list, but rather to dwell for 
a moment upon the emphatically “ happy despatch ” which 
one most superfluous actor on the political stage has exe- 
cuted upon himself, in exact imitation of the Japanese 
manner. 

To be sure, with the history of a French BoviancEr 
before us, we should not hastily conclude that the British 
specimen has finally wrought his own destruction. But 
though (if we shear away some accusations which cannot 
be levelled at both) the men are very much alike, the 
nations are different ; and we may humbly believe and con- 
fidently trust that what does not kill in France is fatal in 
England. The “what” here referred to is the complete 
exposure of incapacity, as well as lack of principle, publicly 
made by Lord this week. Time was 
when no one could honestly deny that Lord Raypo.rn was 


others; and never yet have they been handled by any man 
pretending to knowledge and thought with a feebler display 
of competence. In the business of criticism we have to guard 
ourselves constantly against the use of excessive language. 
Dealing with these speeches of Lord Ranpoipn’s—in what 
he had to say about the land-laws, the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, the housing of the poor, the restriction of the 
hours of labour, and, lastly, of the government of Ireland 
—the difficulty is of another character. To do strict justice 
to his utterances on these questions we should have to 
employ epithets which have long since passed out of 
the ordinary vocabulary of criticism. Of mere clever- 
ness there is not a spark, even by way of occasional decora- 
tion. What the Conservative electors of Birmingham may 
think of his principles now has not yet been revealed. If 
they think them ‘Tory principles, or the product of Tory 
sentiment and opinion, they must have entirely new ideas 
of political nomenclature. To one thing, however, they 
may make up their minds: if they adopt those principles 
they will suffer as complete a transformation as certain 
mariners suffered at the hands of Circe, That, however, 
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is their affair. A matter of more common interest and 
concern is the great and manifest decline of Lord RanpoLpn 
CHURCHILL in the article of cleverness. For this he was still 
sought in a measure, and still dreaded. But now q 


“SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS.” 


A’ the meeting of the supporters of the Patriotic Volun- 

teer Fund Mr. Stannore moved the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That this meeting, being desirous of preserving the 
“voluntary character of our citizen army, and being im- 
“ _— with the absolute necessity of equipping the 
“ Volunteer forces of the metropolis in such a manner as to 
“meet the requirements of the War Office, heartily com- 
“ mends the Lorp Mayor’s appeal in behalf of the Patriotic 
“ Volunteer Fund to the support and practical sympathy of 
“ the inhabitants of the metropolis and the public at large.” 
Strange as it may seem, the gentleman who moved this 
resolution is our Minister for War ; and what he says is 
tantamount to this :—“ That this meeting, being desirous of 
“ preventing the collapse of our citizen army, owing to 
“ impecuniosity, and having realized that I have given 
“them the choice of purchasing certain articles of equip- 
“ ment or of being disbanded, approve of the public giving, 
“in the form of charity, what I have always asserted 
“the Volunteers have a right to claim from the Office 
“which I administer.” This is the only meaning which 
this resolution can have, coming from whom it did. 

But if the resolution is strange, the speech by which it 
was followed is stranger still. Mr. Srannore begins by 
shirking the plain straightforward question, which every one 
who knows anything about the Volunteers is now asking, 
and to which no answer can be obtained—the question as to 
why, if this equipment is necessary, the Government does 
not provide it. He touches the point gently, and says :— 
“The first question some people were inclined to put was, 
“ whether it was desirable that that equipment should be 
“ provided by the State or by voluntary effort.” It is not 
a matter of desirability; it is a matter of the fulfilment 
by the State of their side of a bargain. But even to 
this delicately evasive way of putting a plain question some 
answer had to be given. The answer is in the following 
words :—‘“ There were some people who seemed to think 
“ it-was necessary to put the Militia and Volunteer forces 
“in precisely the same position as the regular forces.” 
There may be some people possessed of some such extra- 
ordinary idea, We have never met them in the flesh nor 
read their correspondence in the newspapers. But still 
they may exist. But, granted that they exist by the 
million, what connexion is there between those who wish 
to see the Militia and Volunteers converted into regulars, 
and those who wish to see that the Volunteers are properly 
equipped at public expense? What unworthy oratorical 
trickery is this to attempt to confuse the vast army of fad- 
mongers with those who have the clear and definite demand — 
Fulfil your side of the bargain, pay for the necessities you 
insist upon | 

But, when a War Office official begins to find himself 
swimming in deeper waters than are safe, considering the 
hampering bonds of former engagements and undertakings, 
which sadly interfere with his eel-like movements, there is 
always at hand a welcome bathing-machine kept by an old 
lady of the name of Mrs. Bunkum. She has a large stock of 
such machines, and each has a name. And she and her 
daughters, the fair Miss Avpaciry Bunkum and the dark 
Miss Mystery Bunkum, are always ready to assist their 
customers. Sometimes the rescue requires the united 
efforts of all three. The names of the bathing-machines are 
Committee, Pigeon-Hole, Procrastination, Promise, Pru- 
dence, and Prevarication. Mrs. Bunkum and daughters 
were helping the unfortunate Minister into the last-named 
refuge when he uttered this sentence (as reported) :—“ But 
“ he could assure them, both as regarded the Militia and 
“ Volunteers, that those who were responsible for the de- 
“ fence of the country had not only considered the special 
“ duties that must be assigned, in the event of invasion, to 
“each force, but they had also considered the particular 
“ duties that would devolve upon every battalion, so that 
“in any recommendations they might now make, both 
“in to organization and equipment, they had tried 


“ to think out what was wanted for every battalion that was 
“ put into the field.” (Applause!) Net result, some person 
or persons unknown have tried to think. But, to be 


serious, if we really try to find out what has been done 
during the few years to place the Volunteers on a 
footing of efficiency, we can discover almost nothing. A 
slight but inadequate increase of grant has been made. 
There has been a flourish of trumpets under Mrs. 
Bunkuw’s special patronage, and over a Volunteer brigade 
scheme, which has resulted, as far as it has been developed, 
in the general establishment of a system of dual control. 
And there has been the still more vaunted mobilization 
scheme. This latter is the great winner of applause. There 
is a most delightful impression of security produced in the 
minds of unthinking audiences whenever it is trotted out. 
A general notion is instilled into peace-loving minds that 
at last our War Office is rivalling that thoroughgoing in- 
stitution in the Friedrich-Wilhelm Strasse, and will have 
only to utter the mystic words “ Krieg mobil” to find every 
“ citizen soldier” arrayed in his place, equipped, accoutred, 
fed, armed, and supplied with ammunition. All this per- 
fection of mechanism may exist on paper, but only in 
the stage of being tried to be thought out. It certainly 
is not in the stage of being “tried to be worked out. 
Some serious efforts were this year made to practise a few 
of the metropolitan brigades in the localities where they 
would be “tried to be thought to be sent” in case of 
threatened invasion. The efforts were reasonably and 
seriously attempted. They fell through entirely owing to 
thé refusal of the War Office to grant the necessary funds. 
Let us hope that by next year the efforts after “ trying to 
“ think” may produce at least efforts after “ trying to act.” 
There followed then in Mr. Srannope’s speech the state- 
ment that “ It was possible, under ordinary circumstances, 
“ for Volunteer corps to provide that limited form of equip- 
“ment for themselves out of the Capitation Grant which 
“ was annually provided for them by Parliament.” This 
statement was greeted with cries of “ No, no,” which mark 
of dissent was met by the assertion that some did so, and 
that “ there was one even in the metropolis which did so, 
“but that was an exceptional case”—a remark which 
should have been greeted with laughter. We do not know 
how the accounts of the different metropolitan battalions 
stand at the present moment. But in the last authoritative 


“document issued on the subject, the Report of the Volunteer 


Capitation Committee in 1887, there was only one metro- 
politan battalion which paid its way by means of the Govern- 
ment Grant, and that was the Railway Corps, whose ex- 
penses are, for many reasons, very small. And its com- 
manding officer recommended an additional grant of ten 
shillings, on the ground that better clothing was required ; 
not unnaturally, as its clothing allowance was in fact almost 
exactly twelve shillings and sixpence per man per annum ! 
Truly it was a very exceptional case. 

The Volunteers must of course take what they can get. 
But, as Sir Starrorp Norracore said a few weeks ago, they 
must agitate for more. They must, in fact, not leave go of 
the principle of the payment by the tax-payers of all neces- 
sary expenses. It is not encouraging to find that, after all 
professions of friendliness and support, Mr. Srannore has 
proved repeatedly that he is as weak as other men who have 
occupied his position before him. We credit him with good 
intentions, but we discredit him with broken promises— 
broken not intentionally, but broken under that inexorable 
source of administrative weakness, the tyranny of the 
Treasury. He has been placed unfortunately. Had he not 
supported the Lorp Mayor's “ Patriotic” Fund he would 
have been regarded as unpatriotic. Doingso, he has placed 
himself in an untenable position. In his speech he has 
attempted to unite the inconsistent attitudes of the man 
responsible for carrying out an admitted public duty out of 
public money, and who at the same time uses private sub- 
scriptions for the same purpose, and continues to solicit 
charity for the same objects. The question had better be 
faced at once. The Volunteers will take what they can get. 
They are justified in doing so, owing to the thousands of 
pounds they have spent. But there can be no doubt that 
the general feeling amongst them demands more than a 
Lord Mayor's Fund, supported by a disingenuous speech 
from the man to whom they look for assistance. It is per- 
fectly absurd to suppose that there can be any finality in an 
arrangement that does not guarantee out of public funds, 
and not municipally organized charity, everything necessary 

ization. 
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THE END OF THE ROYAL GRANTS DEBATE. 


HOSE persons who (to adopt as general an expression 
as may be arrived at) desire that the government of 
England shall not be carried on after the fashion of a 
Little Bethel with stingy managers have every possible 
reason to be satisfied with the concluding evening of the 
Royal Grants debate on Monday last. We say “the con- 
“ cluding,” for the belated buffoonery of Mr. Wa.iace does 
not count, and the discussion on the Bill itself had no 
reality. It had begun well, according to the taste of 
such persons, and it ended hardly less well. The general 
satisfaction which in all quarters worth attention has 
been expressed at Mr. Grapstone’s speech is much less 
a recognition of what Gladstonians foolishly consider the 
general “superiority” of Mr. Giapstone than a recog- 
nition of the fact that Mr. Grapstone when he has a 
cause is a very different person from Mr. GLADSTONE 
when he has a bad one. But this and other speeches of 
last week were admittedly above the usual present level of 
Parliamentary debate. We do not think that the speeches 
of Monday fell much below this improvement. On one 
and the best of them—Mr. CHamBeriarn’s—we have 
some little delicacy in commenting. The best comment 
is the “beastly froth of rage” (we can never thank Mr. 
Brown1nG enough for that phrase) into which it seems to 
have thrown the rump of Mr. CuamBer.arn’s former party. 
To attempt to decide between the new and the old Radical- 
ism on Radical principles is a very hard thing for any one 
who is not a Radical. At the same time, this very difficulty 
constitutes a positive qualification for the post of judge as 
to the dialectical success of the speakers on each side. We 
are so absolutely impartial between the four (we think it is 
four ; or is it five!) sections of Radicalism represented by 
Mr. Mr. Caampertary, Mr. Mortey, Mr. 
Lasoucuere, and Sir Wivt1am Harcourt, that our opinion 
may be of some value as to their right to the prize. We 
should certainly say that that prize went to Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who, with Lord Hartineton, main- 
tained the tradition of their official party, not to Mr. 
Mor ey and Sir Witt1am Harcourt, who deserted it. 


The palm of curious, as opposed to meritorious, interest, 
however, is almost admittedly awardable to Mr. Morey. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN bestowed much sarcastic comment on his 
friend with very good effect ; but we doubt whether even 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN quite reached the bottom of the profound 
incomprehensibility of Mr. Mortey’s position. Mere incon- 
sistency is nothing, though it is true that the greatest poli- 
ticians avoid it. In Mr. Moruey’s present party it is even 
a sort of sign of profession and mark of difference. But 
when you are inconsistent you should be inconsistent 
fortiter. Mr. Morey was hardly that. To begin with, he 
abode in his preliminaries after a fashion which for so 
accomplished a critic of historical politics was a sure evidence 
of discomfort. What the honourable member for North- 
ampton said, what the Unper-Secrerary for Inp1 said, 
and what the Preswpent of the Boarp of TRave said, are 
things which unfortunately remind us of “ what the soldier 
“said,” in a famous piece of literature. They are not 
evidence—not evidence which in the least helps us to un- 
derstand why Mr. Moruey found it necessary, but painful, 
to separate himself from both his great leaders—from Mr. 
GLapDsToNE because Mr. Giapstone is in effect nothing but 
a wretched ci-devant (that is what the bolder spirits say), 
and from Mr. LasoucnEere because Mr. LaBoucHERE was 
discourteous to the Throne. If Mr. Moriey does not like 
to be discourteous to the Throne, where is the justification 
of his amendment, which, with the slightest possible differ- 
ence of form from Mr. Lasoucnere’s, tells the Throne that it 
is a sturdy beggar, a robber of the public, and by implication 
aliar? This is an awkward enough galley for a person 
anxious not to be discourteous to the Throne to find himself 
in. But Mr. Morey laboured with the skill of the most 
pee shipwright to make his galley more awkward still. 

dwelt with something like eloquence on the pleasure 
which he, in common with all those-who-are-not-Mr.-STorEY 
(if we may be pardoned a new but convenient term), feels in 
the associations, the historical associations, of the Crown. 
He pointed out without the very least ceremony that Mr. 
Srorey’s talk about the contrasts of riches and poverty is 
the silliest and vulgarest of clap-trap. That is to say, Mr. 
Mokr.ey carefully demolished the grounds on which at least 
a hundred of the hundred and odd Parliamentary tagrag 
who followed him into the Lobby based their votes. After 


which he asked them to follow him. That Sir Grorce 
TREVELYAN should talk in this sort of fashion is not sur- 
prising. When Sir Grorce came to speak, he instanced 
as a reason for wishing the minority to be increased the 
fact that royalty and aristocracy no longer put their offspring 
into lucrative offices. The extraordinary discipline of topsy- 
turvification, through which Sir GrorcE went before he cut 
his Unionist cables and made off to join the Gladstonian 
buccaneers, may account for any eccentricity of logic. But 
we should have supposed that the disuse of the practice to 
which Sir Gzorce referred was exactly the reason for these 
grants. The contradiction is intelligible enough in Sir 
Gerorce; in Mr. Mortey we fear it can only be set down 
to the fact that Mr. Moruey s’encanaille with difficulty. 


We do not think it necessary to examine further in detail 
the contentions by which men, whom we should be sorry 
to describe as anything but men of honour, reconciled them- 
selves to following the lead of a few paid politicians, 
Debating Society spouters, and Parliamentary mountebanks, 
We do not ourselves think the system of constant Parlia- 
mentary grants a good system; but it is impossible to 
imagine any other consistent with our present political’ 
institutions. The least worthy among many unworthy 
things said by Mr. Mortey was his complaint of Sir 
Hicks-Beacn’s remarks about the Crown lands—a 
complaint based on a kind of chicanery about personal and 
fiduciary ownership. This part of the complaint was not 
urged when Sir Micnaet had reached the House, and it is 
difficult to suppose that he would not have had an easy 
answer to it. What is contended for on the score of the 
indebtedness of the nation, by virtue of the abandonment of 
the Crown lands to it, is not that the Crown has lost the 
power of alienation (wherein alone the “ personal” question 
comes in), but that it has lost the power of the most profit- 
able employment. Mr. Moritey must know perfectly well 
that, if the QueEN were able to manage the Crown lands 
even as the most strictly tied-up landowner can manage 
his estates under present law, the revenue derived from 
them at present might be decupled. But it would 
be altogether too unkind to press this argument. Mr. 
Morey only set an example which all his honourable 
friends followed in throwing to the wolves the ewe lambs 
of argument on which his own side had to rely. He, as we 
have seen, “chucked” the East-End-and-destitution logic 
of the eminent Mr. Storey. Sir Georce TreveLyan was 
nearly as decided, though not nearly as witty, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN in sending the savings argument to join its. 
poor little brother. Sir Wiruiam Harcovrr (that such a 
man should be so merciless!) followed suit by whirling over 
the sledge the last shrieking innocent—the argument about 
misuse of the Civil List by Her Masesty and the Prince 
or Wares. And before this Mr. Lasoucuere, yielding to 
the madness of the hour, had come near to the flat blasphemy 
of Sir Micuaet Hicxs-Beacn, by declaring that it was 
“ quite unimportant ” whether the surrendered hereditary 
revenues were the property of the Sovereign or not ; while, 
to descend for a moment to the infinitely little, Mr. 
Esstemont, of Aberdeen, by informing the House that he 
did not care for precedents, at once and with a right and left 
swashing blow annihilated the argument from Grorce ITI.’s 
reign and the argument from Sir Rosert Peet's speeches. 
In short, the sole desire of almost every speaker on the side 
of the temporary Opposition appears to have been tu show 
that his friends and brethren were a party of illogical fools. 
It is not altogether surprising that a majority of something 
like three to one took such a party at its own valuation. 
We regret the incident, because it has shown what manner 
of men can get themselves elected to the House of Commons 
nowadays, because it has not been altogether well managed 
by the Government, because it has shown the existence of 
a certain amount of foolishness and bad blood in the lower 
class of voters. But we could not have wished for a spec- 
tacle of more complete imbecility among the leaders of the 
opposition to the Grants, and we are glad to note that some 
of the very organs of that opposition itself admit that the 
public at large is much more interested in Princess LovuisE 
than in Mr. Lasoucnere. It would be odd if it were other- 
wise, for the most miserly British workman can hardly 
object to his landlord or employer paying a re | or two 
more taxes for the benefit of a popular Royal Family. 
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THE AUNT'S CHEQUE. 


1 i was once said by a cynical person that the only use of 
a bank was to borrow money from, and that the 
simplest mode of performing that transaction was to over- 
draw your account. This, however, is a point on which 
bankers not unnaturally differ from their customers, 
holding that their business is to lend at higher interest 
than they pay, when it happens that they pay any at all. 
The action brought by the Wiltshire and Dorsetshire 
Bank against a certain Mr. Cook is in favour of the bank- 
ing community, and further shows the desirability of doing 
things in some order. Mr. Cook isa fishmonger at Taunton, 
and has got himself into a rather serious pecuniary scrape 
by not behaving like other people, but adopting a line of 
his own. Eccentricity may or may not show that a man is 
in advance of his age. But it usually results in immediately 
unpleasant consequences, and martyrdom is not always 
worth while. Mr. Coox, according to the facts so far as 
they appeared in Court, must have gone out of his way to 
assume the position of an insolvent creditor. Having a 
considerable balance with the Wiltshire and Dorsetshire 
Bank, he went through one of the most singular processes 
in the world. He exchanged cheques with a customer of his 
own to the unexplained amount of six hundred and forty-five 
pounds. If this is a form of betting prevalent in the West 
of England, the student of contemporary manners would 
like to see some more light thrown upon it. If it be 
merely a method of discharging a liability by barter, the 
element of uncertainty should, one is disposed to think, be 
eliminated, and both parties should make a clean breast. 
For here the customer seems to have obtained, in Homeric 
phrase, gold for brass, offerings of a hundred oxen for offer- 
ings of nine. Cheques are a convenient form of portable 
property when there are assets, but useless encumbrances 
when there are not. The result in this case was that Mr. 
Coox’s cheques in the hands of his customer were honoured, 
while the customer's cheques in the hands of Mr. Cook 
were dishonoured. Mr. Coox, on being requested to make 
good the deficit, hit upon a device which, if less complicated 
than the previous exchange, is even more mysterious. He 
suggested that the customer’s aunt should draw a cheque in’ 
his favour for the same sum of six hundred and forty-five 
pounds. But it will be seen in the sequel that a Taunton 

aunt is no substitute for a fairy godmother. 

Ever since “my aunt’s case,” when the plaintiff got an 
order from a County Court judge against the wealthy aunt 
of an impoverished creditor, there has been a vague notion 
among spendthrifts that aunts are fair game. In this case 
the aunt responded with alacrity to the proposal made. 
She at once drew the cheque ; and, indeed, drawing cheques 
seems to present no difficulties to any member of the 
eustomer’s family. But alas! this cheque also was dis- 
honoured, and an aunt without a balance is a vain thing to 
savea man. Deserted alike by aunt and nephew, Mr. Cook 
found himself defendant in an action brought by the bank 
to recover a sum of three hundred and odd pounds. The 
bank submitted that there could be no valid answer to the 
claim, and Mr. Justice Wits, in Chambers, made an order 
for summary judgment unless the money were paid into 
Court. On appeal to the Divisional Court the plaintiff's 
counsel argued that, as the defendants had kept the aunt’s 
cheque, they took the risk of its turning out useless ; and, 
further, that having certain cheques drawn by the customer 
on a bank at Wiveliscombe, they had sent them to their 
London agents, instead of immediately presenting them. 
Unfortunately these Wiveliscombe cheques fared no better 
than their predecessors, being also dishonoured on presenta- 
tion. The Court held, following a recent case, and also 
the dictates of common sense, that despatching the cheques 
to London in the ordinary course of business was not 
laches, and did not disentitle the bank to recover the 
money. To have held otherwise would have added a 
new terror to banking, without giving any real security 
to the public. For, as a matter of fact, the delay was 
very trifling, the Wiveliscombe cheques having been paid 
in on the 23rd of April, and returned on the 26th, while 
notice was given on the 27th. Mr. Justice Day was 


quite clear and strong on the important subject of the 
aunt. The aunt, he said, had not been taken for better 
for worse, but only to see what she was worth, and she 
ese to be worth nothing. It is to be hoped that the 

istory of these interesting and instructive proceedings 
will be fatal to that superstitious regard for an aunt’s purse 
which has wrought such havoc in the speculations of in- 


genuous youth. A blind reliance upon the aunts of other 
people was certainly not to be from the ancient 
and honourable, but usually wideawake, trade of fish- 


mongers. 


THE INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFICATION BILL. 


HE Bill which Government has at last introduced for 
the protection of the community agaiyst poisoning by 
infection one serious defect. It is not, as it should be, 
universally compulsory ; it imposes on every London doctor 
the obligation to report all cases of such infectious diseases 
as are named in its schedule, but it is not as yet worded so 
as to apply to Ireland, and it leaves the application of the 
law optional for country towns. For the first omission there 
is a reasonable excuse, even beyond what is supplied by the 
common practice of distinguishing between Great Britain 
and Ireland in legislation. Perhaps the Ministry have not 
taken the worst way of persuading Irishmen to approve of 
compulsory notification by not offering it to them. The 
pulling of the string one way is sometimes known to be the 
most effectual way of persuading the animal tied to it to go- 
the other. The second omission is less easily justified. 
The Act is recommended by the fact that no less than fifty 
provincial towns have already applied for and obtained 
private Acts to carry out the provisions of this one within 
their own limits. It would therefore appear that there is. 
no probability that the Act would be generally unpopular. 
Indeed, the very consideration that some towns might dis- 
like it is in itself a reason why it should have been made- 
universally compulsory. It is possible, but we trust not 
probable, that there may be other Leicesters in England and 
other Town Councils as wise as that which has striven to 
provide small-pox with a secure abiding-place. That these 
towns should, out of a regard for what they may be pleased 
to call freedom, or for any other folly, be allowed to foster 
typhoid fever is not to be desired. The fact that London 
is not provided with a central health authority is not so- 
much a reason for making the Act compulsory in London,. 
and optional elsewhere, as for supplying the capital with the 
authority it wants, and ought to possess as fully as Bristol 
or Dundee. 
The reception given to the Bill by the House (the second 
reading was carried by a majority of more than three to one) 
should encourage the Ministry to increase the stringency 
of the measure. Certainly there was nothing in the argu- 
ments used against it which need influence the Govern- 
ment. Sir Barruazar Foster, who alone spoke against it 
with any appearance of force, maintained that it might 
tend to interfere with the friendly relations between doctor 
and patient, and might result in infractions of the sound 
old tradition which makes discretion as to his patient's. 
affairs the first article in the doctor’s code of honour. We 
quite agree with Sir Bartuazar Fosrer that it would be a 
thousand pities if this most excellent tradition were in any 
way weakened. We will even go further, and express a. 
wish that doctors would observe this rule of medical good 
manners even more carefully than they do. There is, we 
can assure him, room for improvement. But we do not. 
think that the imposition of an obligation to report all 
cases of infectious disease on doctors will appreciably 
diminish the confidence felt in them by their patients. 
There is the experience of fifty towns to show that the 
rule may be enforced without any serious disturbance 
of the relations between patients and doctors. For the 
rest, we have a profound confidence in the working of the 
natural desire of those who are sick to get well. The 
friend of liberty, who is down with a good smart typhoid 
fever, will in very few cases prove such a heroic martyr as 
to die rather than send for a doctor who will be bound to 
report the existence and nature of his disease to the 
sanitary authorities. As for those who would conceal the: 
existence of disease in their house for purely selfish busi- 
ness reasons, they are entitled to no consideration what- 
ever. No man’s rights include the right to poison his 
neighbours, and it isa pity that the Act does not make 
the head of every household jointly responsible with the 
doctor for the notification. If it were not disgusting, it 
would be laughable, to hear members of Parliament and 
friends of freedom get up and solemnly argue that the small 
tradesman or other person who thinks that the presence of 
infectious disease in his house might injure him financially, 
and, therefore, conceals it to the great danger of his 
neighbours, is entitled to be listened to with a kind of 
respect. It is a great pity, no doubt, that, among the 
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other consequences of infectious disease, there should also 
be the danger of loss of one’s means of livelihood ; but that 
danger is unavoidable, and for the rest no man is entitled to 

rotect his own means of subsistence at the expense of the 

ives of innocent people. Besides, rigid precautions against 
the spread of disease are themselves in the interest of the 
very class which is most likely to lose money by it. The 
morality of the question is very easy to state. No decent 
person wishes to cause danger of poisoning to his neigh- 
bours, or would have the least objection to the general 
application of precautionary measures, and what no decent 
person would wish not to do, no selfish, reckless, or 
foolish person ought to be at liberty to do at the expense 
of other people. 


THE TROUBLES OF TURKEY. 


HE short conversation in the House of Lords on 
Monday night as to affairs in the East could not be 
expected to furnish any very new or startling information. 
When Lord Sauissury politely reminded Lord SrratHEpEN 
that it was open to that noble lord and others “ to speculate 
“on a great number of questions in respect to which those 
“in the service of Her Mavsesty must abstain from com- 
“ ment,” he put into convenient form the undoubted fact 
that, except on the rarest occasions, listeners to Foreign 
Secretaries only find, in the words of the poet, a horrid 
silence invading their ears. Lord Sauispury says justly 
that for the last two years Bulgaria has had little history, 
and that what she has is a record of prosperity and 
progress, while he subsequently says, no doubt with equal 
truth to the ear, though perhaps not so much to the sense, 
that the conduct of Russia has been very “correct.” It is 
possible, as every one knows in private life, to observe 
correct conduct towards neighbours, relations, friends, 
and connexions in business, after a fashion of correctness 
more intolerable and vexatious than the most robustious 
antagonism. And this would seem to be the sort of cor- 
rectness shown by Russia in refusing to acknowledge a 
Bulgarian Government which has been chosen by the will 
of the Bulgarians, and which has given Bulgaria both 
prosperity and content. The advice of Lord Sa.ispury 
that all men should carefully “abstain from using action or 
“language tending to stimulate unfortunate differences,” 
his candid, but cheerful, observation that the progress of 
Turkey, “though not rapid, has been sensible” (and are 
there not scientific instruments in these happy days which 
wil measure you the hundred-thousandth part of an inch ¢), 
his liberal assurance “that there is no greater ground for 
“ anticipating disturbance than there has been in recent 
“times,” are as good examples of the political egg-and- 
sword dance as “in recent times” have been given. This 
kind of solemn pavane, this evolution in which “ the grave 
“ Lord Keeper leads the brawls,” is one of the incidents of 
a Foreign Secretary's place, and there have been few Foreign 
Secretaries who have ever discharged it with a more agree- 
able mixture of dignified observance of the proprieties to 
the very least caper with an intelligent enjoyment of the 
real meaning of the farce. 

For actual information as to the state of the case one 
must, of course, look elsewhere, and the situation will 
be found, not perhaps more correctly, but more fully, 
sketched in Lord Carnarvon’s sepia than in Lord 
SavisBuRY’s rose-pink. Lord Carnarvon’s details are quite 
correct and perfectly consistent with Lord Sarisspury’s 
generalities. The utmost correctness will not prevent you 
from placing your troops in Province B rather than in 
Province A of your own territory ; and if it does so happen 
that Province B marches with a foreign country peculiarly 
open to invasion, correctness does not require that fact to 
be taken into consideration. Therefore Lord Carnarvon’s 
observations on the state of things along the Galician 
border do not at all contradict Lord Satissury. The same, 
exactly the same, is to be said of the similar concentrations 
in the Caucasus. It at least appears to be true that, as 
Lord Carnarvon went on to say :—“ In Servia you have 
“largé masses of men ordered and supplied without any 
“one knowing why.” Had Lord Carnarvon spoken a day 
later he would have been able to read on this head the 
comfortable words of the Metropolitan MicnarL to a 
Daily News’ Correspondent. From these it is gathered that 
this most reverend man, by his own account, never meddles 
with politics except when he thinks that there is some 
occasion for him to interfere, that he is not in the least a 
Russian partisan, but merely considers Russia the only 


European nation with which Servia ought to cultivate 
active friendship, and several other valuable truths which 
no doubt would have consoled Lord Carnarvon much, 
Without pledging ourselves to it, we should be inclined to 
accept Lord Carnarvon’s estimate of the enormous Cop- 
tinental armies now on foot. We fear he is quite right in 
saying that the Turkish Government has scarcely a penny 
in its Treasury. We do not take quite the same view that 
he takes of the Armenian matter, but as a set-off to this 
Lord Carnarvon said nothing about Crete. As Lord 
Carnarvon is as far as possible from being a friend of 
the wicked Turk, his admission that Turkey has fared 
very badly at the hands of friends as well as of foes is 
valuable. We do not think that the bearing of the fact on 
what even the best friends of the Porte must acknowledge 
to be its shortcomings is quite sufficiently allowed for even 
by those who never shared the silly anti-Turk craze of a 
dozen years ago. There is considerable excuse for the 
Porte if it does not know to whom to trust. The point 
where it is inexcusable is the neglect so to manage its 
matters that it shall have as little necessity as possible for 
trusting to any one. There is, for instance, no intelligible 
reason for the chronic impecuniosity of which Lord 
CARNARVON complained; for, sorely diminished as the 
Porte’s resources are, they are still very considerable, and 
no sovereign in Europe has the opportunity of governing so 
cheaply as the Sutran, With regard to the affairs of 
Armenia and Crete we do not, as we have already said, 
quite share Lord Carnarvon’s childlike belief in the 
wrongs of the Armenians. He complains that the charges 
have never been denied or disproved. May it be suggested 
to him that there is a preliminary and very important pro- 
cess which seems also to have been omitted—namely, the 
proving of these charges? It is useless to deny, and 
impossible to disprove, things as to which no positive 
evidence is obtainable. Nevertheless, it is quite conceiv- 
able that the Armenians have had wrong in some places; 
and it is clear that the way in which the Porte has behaved 
is the very way to enable its enemies to make the most of 
this, and to disable its friends from taking its side. The 
belief in “Can’t you let it alone?” is sometimes a valuable 
belief, but it may be carried too far. And, when letting-it- 
alone on the one hand, and occasional harkening to the 
intrigues of those who are known to be deadly enemies on 
the other, are the two secrets of policy to which a Govern- 
ment trusts, it is not surprising that it should perpetually 
find itself in evil case. 

The exact condition and prospects of the Cretan outbreak 
are still very difficult to ascertain. The impudent perver- 
sion of Lord Sauispury’s words as to the inconvenience of 
Home Rule as exemplified in the island would be very pro- 
perly met by the repeated assurances that England attaches 
the greatest importance to the maintenance of Ottoman 
sovereignty. And there is still wanting even the very least 
evidence that Ottoman sovereignty has had anything to do 
with the present troubles, except as any government which 
is not carried on with the very greatest skill may have 
something to do with troubles arising from desperate 
faction fights. A Commission is on its way; troops to 
maintain or restore order are being despatched ; a delega- 
tion (oddly composed of representatives of the Mussulman 
minority, of the Christian majority, and of the insurgents) 
is on its way to Constantinople, and the return of 
Puorrapes Pasha as Governor is talked of. PHortaDEs 
Pasha was very popular in Crete, and showed considerable 
ability there ; but he did not succeed in achieving the impos- 
sible. The present difficulty in Crete appears to be simply this 
—that neither Mussulmans nor Christians will be satisfied 
with mere equality. Nor is it easy to see how any change 
of governors, any concessions, any “ protocolling” of any 
kind, will alter or remedy this state of things. What is 
wanted clearly is a strong and impartial central authority 
which can make the two parties respect each other's rights, 
and be content with their own. The Porte is hardly 
strong enough to do this, and is certainly not believed to 
be impartial. Greece has no real claim, is not nearly 
strong enough, and would not be believed to be much more 
impartial. England could do it, but declines ; some other 
Powers would very likely be much pleased to do it, but 
cannot be allowed. Statesmanship of the cynical kind 
might be inclined to say, “ Fight dog, fight bear, till one 
side or the other is tired ; but what the cant of Europe 


pleased to call the conscience of Europe would, no doubt, be 


horrified by at least the open promulgation of any such 
advice. 
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AN OPEN SPACE—GONE. 


aman wanted to describe the course the Government 

has taken with the Post Office Site Bill more tersely 
than good-naturedly, he might say that it is one excel- 
ently fitted to give Mr. Marrnews an opportunity. High 
and dry orthodoxy is on one side, and the considerations 
which would influence a man of the world are on the 
sther. With that choice before him we know which 
road the Home Secretary would joyfully take. The case is 
a simple one. The site of Coldbath Fields Prison is free 
to be disposed of. Government, after a certain amount 
of higgling not very easy to follow, has decided to use it for 
Post Office buildings. It has been in such a hurry that it 
forgot to provide itself with the necessary powers, and is 
now applying to Parliament for a Bill which will in some 
degree be a Bill of indemnity. We do not deny that from 
the purely pedantic standpoint the Ministry has some- 
thing to say for itself. The Post Office is a national 
concern. Coldbath Fields Prison is a national asset. To 
take the asset and use it for the Office is a course for which 
a good defence can be made out by following one line of 

ment. You have only to say that some money will be 
saved thereby, that London has no right to profit at the 
expense of the taxpayer, that the duty of a good Minister is 
to spare the national purse, that the London members are 
fshing for a good thing, and there is your case. Mr. 
Marraews, who must have enjoyed himself very much, 
stated it as well as he did the hidebound lawyer's view of 
the Cass case when he irritated the House of Commons 
into snubbing the Government and starting a scandal. Mr. 
Courter, to whom doctrinaire orthodoxy is dear, backed 
him up stoutly. If this is the proper way to deal with 
such a question, the Ministry was perfectly in the right, 
and deserved the majority it obtained——partly by the kind 
assistance of Mr. Intincwortu, who thought it monstrous 
London should get a good thing unless it could be shown to 
have paid handsomely for it. 

Perhaps, however, there are other considerations in this 
matter worthy of attention. After all, what is at stake is 
not onlya possible but problematical loss to the taxpayer, but 
also thecharacter of some Conservative leaders. Were they 
or were they not talking a great deal of windy humbug 
when they, not being as yet in office, professed such a tender 
interest in the housing of the poor and the supply of open 
spaces? For they did profess very much about these things. 
They sat in committees and wrote magazine articles. 
Among other things, they recommended that the site of 
Coldbath Fields should be made an open space. Now that 
they are in office, these humane intentions of theirs are 
totally forgotten. A chance presents itself for making an 
arrangement between the Home Office and the Post Office 
by which it is possible that a little money may be saved to 
the Treasury. It is an essential part of the arrangement 
that neither workmen’s dwellings nor open spaces will ever 
bemade on or out of the site of Coldbath Fields Prison. 
At once, and in such a hurry that the necessary Parlia- 
mentary authority is dispensed with, the arrangement is 
made, If the belief spreads among the London workmen 
that the friendly professions of Conservative statesmen are 
mere wind, we really do not think that there will be 
much ground for surprise. They cannot have their cake 
and eat it. To be economically orthodox, to teach that it 
Snot the business of the State to look after any man’s 

g§ or recreation-ground, is a consistent course. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is not the course many Conser- 
atives were arguing for some time ago. It is, therefore, 
with an ‘ill grace that they fall back on it now. They 
on win the praise of being sternly economical according 

the strictest sect of the doctrinaires, and also win votes 
%s fiends of the people of the modern emotional kind. 
course the Ministry is following now may be the wiser, 
utit would have been more to the honour of their con- 
be to have taken it before. For the rest, they would 

Somewhat puzzled if they were called upon to apply 

orthodoxy all round. Ifthe London Radical orator 

Ws his business, as we incline to think he does, he will 

ve @ great chance with the question, Why, when the 

*tnment was looking about for an asset in the shape of 
rah ary Space, it should pitch on one lying in a very 
make part of London, and put it to a purpose which will 

the crowding yet closer ! 


A LESSON TO THE “ NEW” CONSERVATIVES. 


} kay a coincidence full of instruction and warning for 
all who profess and call themselves Conservatives that 
Mr. Batrour and Lord Ranpotpn should have 
delivered their recent speeches, addressed respectively to a 
London and a Birmingham audience, on the same day, and 
at about the same hour, of the present week. For there 
could hardly be a more effective illustration of the contrast 
between true Conservatism and its counterfeit than a com- 
parison of those two speeches will be found to yield. It is 
all the more effective from the fact that, as regards one 
important subject treated of by each of them, the two speakers 
occupy common ground, and start from an equally unre- 
served recognition of existing facts. She width to which 
their inferences diverge is the measure of the discrepancy 
between their policy and principles. Both spoke in sub- 
stantially identical terms of the condition of Ireland. Mr. 
Batrour, though he did not like, as he remarked, to “ boast 
“in the middle of a battle,” thought it only right “to 
“say frankly that the improvement in the state of that 
“ country was most undoubted and most satisfactory.” The 
firm administration of the law had produced the effect 
which it always did. It discouraged criminals, and en- 
couraged those who were not. His belief, he said in con- 
clusion, which was founded upon trustworthy information 
derived from all sorts of quarters, was that at this moment, 
“not merely had crime diminished in Ireland under the 
“ working of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, but that 
“ the diminution of crime had brought with it the fruits of 
“ peace and goodwill between every class of the community.” 
Lord Raypotpn Cuurcuit, for his part, had, up to this 
point at any rate, as good, if not a better, account to give 
of Ireland. Agrarian crime, he pointed out, had “ im- 
“ mensely diminished,” boycotting had “ largely decreased,” 
moonlighting as a specific form of agrarian crime had 
“almost disappeared.” The savings bank returns were 
good, the railway traflic returns were good, the harvest pro- 
spects were good. The price of stock had much increased, 
as also had “security with respect to the transactions of 
“ individuals among themselves,” and there was “ going on 
“ now in Ireland undoubtedly a fair discharge of contracted 
“ liabilities which may have been entered into between man 
“and man.” Such is Lord view of 
the situation in Ireland ; and, as has been said, it is even 
more favourable—as it is certainly a good deal more cir- 
cumstantial in its enumeration of satisfactory features— 
than that of Mr. Batrour. When, however, we proceed to 
examine the lesson which these two observers respectively 
draw from the result of their observations, we find that 
they are in absolutely polar opposition to each other. Mr. 
Ba.rour, applying to politics the principles which any man 
not destined either for the workhouse or the lunatic asylum * 
applies to his private affairs, is evidently of opinion that 
when you have succeeded, or are rapidly succeeding, in re- 
storing order, harmony, and well-being to a society, you 
should not immediately turn things upside down by pro- 
viding it with a brand-new and highly experimental, not 
to say extremely doubtful, set of legislative institutions. 
Lord CuurcuiLt, on the contrary, is of opinio: 
that this is exactly what you should do. 
The former of these counsels was less explicitly given 
than the latter, but it is conveyed by sufficiently clear im- 
plication in Mr. Batrour’s remarks on the incomparably 
greater importance of the administrative than the legislative 
duties of a Government. Lord Ranpotpn, as everybody 
now knows, and as most people probably have been rather 
amused than surprised to learn, has just expressly declared 
himself in favour of immediate legislation of the “ large, 
“ constructive” order for Ireland—for the immediate in- 
stitution of a new local government system on the broadest 
possible popular basis, coupled with the advance of 
100,000,000/. of money to convert the Irish tenantry into 
peasant proprietors. That is his recipe for the treatment 
of a country which he declares to be speedily regaining, if 
it has not already regained, complete social, agricultural, 
and commercial health. It is true that he technically saves 
his logic by dwelling on the existence of a moral phenomenon 
in Ireland, which, according to him, must neutralize all the 
effects of physical well-being. He discovers in that country 
a state of things for which history, he thinks, affords no 
parallel whatever—to wit, the presence of “ every indication 
“ of material prosperity, combined with every indication of 
“acute political discontent.” If, however, we proposed 


(which we do not) to inquire whether history presents any 
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parallel to the state of things which Lord Ranporn de- 
scribes, we should begin our investigation by ascertaining 
its existence as a fact. Ireland is not a very populous 
country, and it is inhabited by an eminently “ vocal” race. 
Still, there is a considerable disproportion between the 
silent and the articulate part of the community, and the 
numbers of the former are, after all, not inconsiderable. 
It is not to be assumed that the political shoe pinches them 
because Mr. O’Brien cries out, and Lord RaNnpotpH 
CuurcHILt has got to prove, and not to assume, that this 
“ acute political discontent” which so strangely coexists 
with material prosperity is really anything more than his 
own mistaken inference from the undoubtedly acute anxiety 
of the Irish agitator to—in every sense of the phrase— 
keep the pot boiling. However we will cheerfully make 
Lord Ranpotrn a present of his premisses ; and will assume 
that the Irish people are at once highly prosperous and 
acutely discontented. But we can hardly allow him to blow 
hot and cold by accepting the testimony of certain persons 


:as proof of the malady, and rejecting their evidence as to 


the method of treatment. It is—it must be, on the faith of 
the Irish agitators’ assurances and on that alone that Lord 
Ranpoupu believes in the prevalence of acute political dis- 


-content in Ireland ; but the very same authorities who have 
-convinced him that the discontent exists assure him that 


nothing but Home Rule—which he declares to be “ im- 


~“ practicable because inadmissible,” and, ex vi circulorum, 
“inadmissible because impracticable ”-—will ever cure it. 


But it is not till we go on to examine the remedy he 


actually does propose that we get a complete view—if not 


of that political school whose maxim is “when in doubt 
“ legislate,” at any rate of that class of politician who 
professes to believe that this maxim is the only “ pay- 
“ing” one—to recommend to a democratic electorate of 
the modern type. Political discontent in Ireland is to be 


_allayed, according to Lord Cuurcuitt, by saddling 


the Irish peasant for forty or fifty years with an obligation 
which, according to the same authority, he does not even 
now regard as morally binding, and by calling upon him 
to elect, principally from among the class of persons who 
have for years past been inciting him to violate this 


obligation, a body of local administrators who, as soon 
.as they assume that capacity, are to see that in future he 


fulfils it. And on the faith that the tenant will then 


recognize a liability which he now denies, or that, if he 


does not, he will be compelled to discharge it by the men 
who are now urging him to repudiate it, the English tax- 
payer is invited to advance a hundred millions sterling. 
This is not a caricature, but a strictly matter-of-fact and 
uncoloured summary of Lord Ranpotpn CuvuRcHILL’s 
scheme of pacification for Ireland. We are convinced, in- 
deed, that its distinguished author himself would accept our 
account of it as absolutely accurate. The apparently para- 
doxical character which his plan presents, as described above, 
will not, we believe, discompose him in the least; for, so 
far from shrinking from his own paradox, he seems positively 
to embrace and caress it. Having started from the admission 
that there is an “ hereditary ingrained conviction in the 
“‘ mind of the Irish peasant that the owner of the land has 
“no moral title to the payment of rent,” he goes on to 
argue that the one and only way to ensure his punctual 
payment of the rent (when it assumes the form of instal- 
ments of purchase-money) is to take care that the local 
body which is to provide the English taxpayer with a 


security for such payment shall be as accurately represen- 


tative as possible of the tenants themselves. ‘“ No fancy 
“ franchise, no proportionate representation, no plural 
““ voting ought to be allowed to vitiate the free representa- 
“ tive character of that body.” See to it, in other words, 
that no element of opinion in favour of the landlord’s 
“ moral title” (and, consequently, of the State’s derivative 
right) to the payment of rent shall, under any circum- 
stances, find its way on to the Boards which are to give us 
assurance that that rent is to be paid. 

Lord Ranpo.pn CuuRcHILL, as we all know, is not want- 
ing in courage, either intellectual or moral ; but he does not 
talk audacious nonsense from any love of it; and the fact 
that he talked such nonsense as this at Birmingham is very 
significant indeed. He was evidently bent on putting in 
evidence once more his peculiar kind of “Conservatism,” 
and of placing it in the sharpest possible contrast with that 
of which Mr. Barour is now among the ablest and most 
trusted representatives. His rival has evidently been burn- 
ing to show that he at least is not all for “repression,” and 
so forth, as Mr. Batrour is; that he at least has a “con- 


“ structive policy for Ireland,” as Mr. Ba.rour, with his 
insistence on “administration,” has not. We rejoice tha 
he has given so frank and self-revealing an account of what 
his precious “constructive policy” amounts to. Sn) 
blessed words as “free representative character,” and the 
like, may be good enough, he perhaps knows, to catch the 
Radical gallery to which he partly plays. But if the » 
called Conservative of the new school has not had his 
opened to the meaningless vacuity of such “'Tory-Demo. 
“ cratic” talk, then we fear that the so-called Conservatiy 
of the new school must be merely a politician who from on 
point of view has mistaken his side of the House, or from 
another way of looking at the matter has selected it with 
his eyes only too wide open. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH AGAIN. 


ie may easily be believed that the proceedings of Captain 
Sueparp, of the United States revenue-cruiser, Lush, 
are producing some excitement in Victoria, B.C. On the 
evidence of a gentleman who is said to tell the story from 
the American point of view, it appears that this energetic 
officer has been led by excess of zeal into an imitation of 
the unfortunate example set by his countryman, the captain 
of the San Jacinto. He has not only imitated it, but 
bettered it too. When the captain of the San Jacinto stopped 
a British ship on the high seas, and took Messrs. Sipe 
and Mason out of her, there was war in the States, and at 
least a possibility that the British ship was carrying contn- 
band. That did not, as the American Government explicitly 
acknowledged, entitle him to erect himself into a Court of 
Admiralty, and decide that Confederate agents were contn- 
bands, but it was at least some palliation of his over-haste 
Captain SHeparD has no such excuse. In a time of pea 
he has taken upon himself to stop British vessels on the 
high seas, break into their lockers, decide what part d 
their cargo was and what was not legitimately obtained, 
and has condemned or acquitted them on his own authority 
alone. This is, to say no more, somewhat surprising con- 
duct in the officer of a Government which is known to 
pride itself not a little on its knowledge of and regard for 
international law. It is nothing more nor less than a r 
vival of the old Spanish right of search, and the Rush is 
behaving for all the world like a guardacosta on the Spanish 
Main circa 1735. 

The question whether the fishery claims of the Unitel 
States Government in the Behring Sea are well founded or 
not is quite independent of the regularity of Captain 
SuErarp’s conduct. It is for the nations interested t 
decide how far the jurisdiction of the States extends from 
their coasts. However that dispute is settled, it will still b 
an abuse of his authority in any American officer to seu 
British vessels on the high seas and to adjudicate out d 
hand on their offences, real or imaginary. This is what 
Captain Suerarp has done. When he took the Blad 
Diamond he examined her cargo, and decided that om 
hundred and six of her store of sealskins had been capturel 
in close waters. When he overhauled the Z'riumph 
declared on his own authority that her skins had beet 
taken in the Pacific. It is not certain that either captur 
was effected in waters claimed as American. When Captail 
SHEPARD was last heard of he was chasing sealers off Pauls 
Island, which is not in Behring Sea at all. This is th 
Spanish guardacosta over again. Nobody ever denied— 
least no responsible person—that the Spaniards were & 
titled to stop smuggling in their own waters. What ws 
denied was that they had the right to stop English me 
chant ships wherever they found them on the pretence thi 
they had been smuggling or were going to smuggle. The 
case is so clear and the United States Government has laid 
the law down so distinctly itself that Captain SHEPARD ¥ 
in all probability, be disavowed. In the meantime it ce 
appears to be a case for H.M.S. Champion. That v 
was lying at Victoria while the Rush was chasing the os 
As she was sent to protect British fishermen, we at 
opinion that her place is elsewhere. The Champion 8° 
steel cruiser of fourteen guns, and able to deal with mal 
Rushes. The protection she is supposed to give the fishermé 
would be more effectively shown by interference to stop 
of these outrageous captures than by a prolonged stay 6 
anchor in Victoria harbour. If she is kept back by ordes 
from home, it is time that they should be taken off. Som 
action of this kind would bring the preposterous Ameria? 
claim to make Behring Sea an American lake to 4 
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This claim has been long a cause of irritation, and it is 
time that it was settled. Even if the British Government 
js resolved not to back its colonies up in this matter, it 
would do better to indicate that plainly at once, and take 
ible consequences, than to leave a certain cause of 
] unsettled for ever. The result of a half measure of 
that kind is always the same—it brings on a dispute, which 
ig all the hotter because of the preliminary wrangling. 


AN ACTING CONSUL AND AN ACTIVE MERCHANT. 


HE Acting Consul of Her Masesty’s Consular Court for 
the Bightsof Benin and Biafra and the island of Fernando 
Po administers a peculiar system of law, and administers 
itina peculiar way. They have in those regions, so familiar 
togeographers, and so attractive to seekers after gain, a short 
easy method of dealing with the natives. If they do 
pot make the recalcitrant nigger unanimous by riding him 
m a rail, they put upon him, and upon the tribal commu- 
nity to which he belongs, what Sir Micnagt Hicks-Beacu 
would call a pressure within the “law.” Mr. Regcg, a 
British merchant, thought too much about the pressure and 
not enough about the law. The story, as unfolded before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, enlivens the 
records of legal procedure with a bit of real, and even rather 
highly-coloured, life. There is, indeed, something not a 
little droll in the contrast between the scenes described and 
the place where the narrative of them was given. The 
dingy little room on a first-floor in Downing Street, where 
s come from every quarter of the QuEEN’s world-wide 
dominions, veils with unusual success the majesty of 
British justice. No judge of this Court, not even the Lord 
Chancellor, wears any robes, and five elderly gentlemen 
sitting round a table dispense the principles of Imperial 
equity. Mr. Reece pursues, under an African sun, the 
business of a dealer in palm-oil. He “sells,” this benevo- 
lent man, “ English goods to the natives of the district of 
“Benin on credit.” What a touching picture of mutual 
fidelity and confidence does this simple statement conjure 
up! Here, on the one hand, is a British merchant, whose 
word is as good as his bond, fit type of the class which has 
erected the mighty fabric of English commerce, laying its 
foundations as broad as, and a good deal flatter than, the 
surface of the earth. On the other hand, we have a simple 
and guileless population of African negroes, anxious to 
ow themselves with the material as well as the moral 
ings of civilization, but, if possible, still more desirous 
of paying for them their exact value in palm-oil. What 
more beautiful, or more pathetic, than this contact of 
Birmingham with Benin, of Bradford with Biafra? Bir- 
mingham, we know, supplies idols, some of which are 
alleged to be images of Mr. J-s-pu Cn-mB-RL-N and Lord 
R-xp-ten Cx-rcn-Lt. Old hats and cheap gin are also 
supplied by some Christians and philanthropists. But, no 
doubt, Mr. Reece imports more durable and less deleterious 
commodities. 

The system of credit in Benin and Biafra and in the 
island of Fernando Po rests, as it should rest, upon trust. 
In order that there should be no ambiguity in the meaning 
of this term, trust is defined as follows :—“ Whenever any 
“natives are in debt to a merchant in respect of goods 
“supplied to them, the merchant can seize oil or other 
“produce belonging to any members of the same tribe as 
“the natives who are so in debt, and continue to seize such 
“oil and produce until his debt is satisfied.” We are assured 
that this custom is sanctioned by native as well as European 
_ and we must be content with European authority 

native opinion sanctions it. When SHeripan was told 
that the lost Ten Tribes had been discovered, he exclaimed, 
“How very fortunate! Just when I had exhausted the 
“patience of the other two.” Under the custom of Benin 
& creditor must be always finding a fresh debtor, and 
for him with a vigour stimulated by the fact that 

has the law on his side. Mr. Reece, however, was 
accused of having attempted to enforce a civil liability 
by the use of firearms, and that is an exuberance of 
assertion which seems not to be recognized even on the 
of the free-and-easy Benin. Mr. Reece said in his 
defence that he approached some native canoes for the pur- 
_ of seizing oil, and that the occupants of these canoes 
the audacity to throw sticks at him. Whether this re- 
Prehensible conduct on their part proves that the custom is 
Rot quite so universally accepted as Mr. REEcr’s counsel 
‘ontend, or only that there are lawless people everywhere, 


we shall not assume the province of determining. Mr. 
Reece, not acquiescing in the position of Aunt Sally 
assigned to him by this practical expression of local 
opinion, “fired his gun for the purpose of frightening the 
“ natives, and in doing so wounded two of them.” Mr. 
Reece might have frightened the natives with blank 
cartridge, which could not have wounded them. But 
perhaps, as Lord Bramwett suggested in a somewhat 
similar case, he aimed at nothing and missed it. Being 
brought before the Acting Consul, he was fined five-and- 
twenty pounds in “trust” for the persons injured, and was 
further ordered to be removed from the district for ten 
years at his own expense, provided his removal did not cost 
more than fifteen pounds. Who would have paid the sur- 
plus, if any, does not appear. Mr. Reece paid his fine, but 
has successfully appealed against the remainder of this 
singular sentence. He ought to have been previously re- 
quired to find sureties for his good behaviour ; and, as this 
preliminary formality was omitted, the judgment of deporta- 
tion has been quashed. When the blessings of competitive 
examination are introduced into the Bight of Benin, it 
would be interesting to ask a young Beninite what meaning 
he attached to the word “ trust.” 


THE GENERAL'S REBUFF. 


HE result of the Cantonal elections has been an un- 

doubted check for General Boutancer. No ingenuity 
can get over the fact that he stood to be elected in some 
eighty places and has been returned for a dozen. The con- 
trast between the figures is disagreeably glaring, and it is a 
matter of course that the pretender’s enemies are making 
the most of his defeat. They have, however, been taught 
by experience, and are not so unanimous in declaring that 
he is done for as they had been on previous occasions, 
It is too manifest that a politician who has jumped up 
after so many facers may get on his legs again. For the 
rest, this particular facer is not a very severe one, and 
the General can without affectation take it in the cool 
style of his manifesto. The Cantonal elections are purely 
local, and, unless the voters had forgotten everything except 
political animosity, they could not have put all consideration 
of local concerns aside for the sake of returning a candidate 
purely because he isan enemy to the Government. This 
fact, of which they are now making the most, ought cer- 
tainly to have been present to the minds of the Boulangist 
party managers before they decided to run a very un- 
necessary adventure. Their decision to risk it does show 
that they are more or less deficient in sagacity, and their 
opponents may well be pleased at the proof. 

At the same time the Ministry is undoubtedly right in 
not drawing too much encouragement from the returns. 
As a matter of fact, the elections, though so unfavourable 
to General Bou.ancer, are not wholly favourable to the 
Republic. It is only by entirely ignoring the real nature 
of Boulangism that it can be shown to have any such 
meaning. The General is not formidable by his own fol- 
lowing alone, but because he is an addition to the strength 
of the Royalist and Bonapartist enemies of the Republic. 
Every Reactionary added to the Chambers at the approach- 
ing election will be an ally of the General’s. The vary- 
ing sections of the Opposition may have their own dif- 
ferent ends to serve; but for the present they have one 
object in common, and can work for it together. That 
object is the defeat of the Parliamentary Republicans. 
When M. Tirarp and his colleagues look at the list of 
successful candidates, they may doubt whether they have 
much reason to be pleased with the result of the elections. 
The Reactionary parties have a balance of seven vic- 
tories in their favour. When to these are added the twelve 
Boulangist victories, the balance is nineteen against the 
Republicans. This is not a very crushing defeat ; but, if 
something like it occurs at the general election, the Re- 
publicans may find themselves counterbalanced by the Oppo- 
sition. The Reactionaries already hold nearly a third of 
the seats. If they add even moderately to their number, 
and the Boulangists carry only a reasonable handful of seats, 
the result must be a balance of forces which will produce 
deadlock. It must also not be forgotten that many, if not 
most, of the Republican deputies are in favour of Revi- 
sion. In that they will be supported by Boulangisis 


and Reactionaries alike ; so that the first act of the new 
Chamber may be to bring the whole frame of govern- 
ment into question. 


There is, therefore, still reason why 
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the Exchange in Paris should emphasize a report of the 
General’s suicide by a rise of 15 centimes in the Funds. 
The Ministry has also, from its point of view, good cause to 
push on with its long-drawn-out legal proceedings. After a 
first moment of exultation, during which there was some 
talk of a speedy election, the Ministry has fallen back on its 
old plan of postponement tilla sentence can be recorded 
against its enemy. ‘The last incident in these proceedings 
—the theft of part of the evidence, and its production by 
the Cocarde—is a characteristic addition to its remarkable 
history. All along the Government has allowed it to appear 
that it is hanging back from producing the evidence 
on which it is acting. Now it has enabled its enemies 
to score again. If the stolen evidence is a fair sample 
of the rest, the whole may be dismissed as of little weight. 
If it is not, and there is better behind, then the delay 
of the Government is less intelligible than ever. In 
any case, it is obviously very ill served by its own agents. 
It is so universally taken for granted that the General will 
be condemned by the Senate that nobody asks what would 
be the effect of an acquittal on the eve of the election. 
And yet the Ministry must ask itself sometimes what the 
result will be if the evidence is insufficient and the Court 
not utterly unjudicial. 


THE NEW RADICALS AND THE OLD. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, according to Sir Witi1am 

Harcourt, is the acrimonious person who always 
infuses bitterness into those waters of Parliamentary con- 
troversy which Sir W1LL1AM himself so invariably sweetens. 
So far, however, as we can make out the rights of the 
matter—which we necessarily observe from a perfectly im- 
partial standpoint—this only means that Mr. CuAMBERLAIN’S 
Gladstonian opponents prefer, as indeed they have excellent 
reasons for preferring, to attack him elsewhere than in the 
House of Commons, while Mr. CuamBer.aty, for his part, 
has a distinct weakness for retorting upon them from his 
place in Parliament. When at the close of some perfectly 
calm and argumentative speech he suddenly faces about in 
his place in front of the red box, as he did the other night, 
and flings half a dozen sentences of scathing contempt at 
the new Radicals behind and below him, the onslaught, we 
daresay, appears to them gratuitous. But so, no doubt, it 
does to the apple-stealing urchin who finds himself suddenly 
seized by the ear and neck after his depredations on the 
orchard. He has as much forgotten the taste of those 
apples as the Gladstonian revilers of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN have 
forgotten the bitter flavour of their abuse. But he, at 
least, may be excused for having a longer memory, and if 
the administration of the long-delayed punishment does 
have the effect of exacerbating Parliamentary discussion, it 
is no fault of the politician, who is always ready to meet 
his assailants on terms upon which very few of them 
evidently care to meet him. 

That Mr. CuaMBerwaln has been moved beyond his wont 
by some recent attacks on him would appear from the fact 
that he has returned to the combat on this occasion outside 
the House of Commons, and has treated the new Radicals to 
a new castigation at a Greenwich dinner. By a curious 
coincidence Sir WiLL1AM Harcourt was on this same even- 
ing engaged in addressing words of cheer and encourage- 
ment to that peculiar body of new Radicals with a name 
too old even for the old ones—the Eighty Club. Sir 
Witi1aM, who, we see, is now “ loudly called for” at Glad- 
stonian gatherings—on occasions, it is true, when it would 
be no good calling for Mr. Mortey, who somewhat 
pointedly absents himself (which, after all, too, is perhaps 
only another side of the same fact)—Sir WiL.iam, we say, 
had not anything very remarkable to tell the Parnellite 
politicians who worship the year when their then leader was 
considering how best to extinguish Mr. Parnett. The 
greater part of his speech consisted of badinage, very well 
deserved, if very obvious, at the expense of Lord Ranpotpn 
CuuRcHILL, which appears to us to open but a remote 
source of consolation to a party whose trouble just at 
present is not that they have frondeurs, but that their 
Frondeurs lead. Sir Harcourt, however, added 
the very infelicitous remark that “when any politician, 
“either attached or unattached, wanted to recommend 
“himself to the English public, the first thing he did 
“was to assume the Radical garb.” That is an obser- 

‘ation which fits Lord Ranpo.rx well enough ; but, con- 
~ring that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was at the very same time 


exerting all his ingenuity in an attempt to show that the 
unauthorized Radical programme of four years ago is 
identical with the Liberalism of the Liberal-Unionists and— 
so far as their views have been allowed to prevail in the 
Unionist alliance—with the policy of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, the application of Sir Wimi1am Harcourt’s remark 
to Mr. CuampBer.ain is not quite so apparent. Of the 
success or otherwise of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s attempts to 
prove the realization of his programme we may entertain 
our own opinion ; but the mere fact of his making the 
endeavour is sufficient to show that at least one un- 
attached politician does not think that the assumption 
of “the Radical garb” is the only hopeful method 
of recommending himself to the English public. Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN, in fact, is openly showing the greatest 
possible anxiety to dissociate himself altogether from the 
Radicalism of which Sir Wiiit1am Harcourt, after man 
changes of raiment, has now definitely assumed “ the 
“garb.” And, though we do not pin our faith to his or 
any other man’s reading of the popular mood, we quite 
agree—as most readers, we think, of his trenchant speech 
at Greenwich last Wednesday will agree—that he could 
hardly have chosen a better moment at which to attack 
them than now, when the rivalries of lieutenants and the 
vagaries of mutineers are stultifying and discrediting that 


party to the popular eye. 


AXES TO GRIND’ 


| Few Thursday night’s debate in the House of Commons 
on Mr. Sexton’s motion for adjournment was a wanton 
waste of public time, and from more than one point of view 
a thoroughly discreditable Parliamentary incident ; but it is 
impossible to deny its lively interest for all observers of the 
political game. Perhaps, even with such an Opposition as 
we are blessed with in these days, it would have been im- 
possible in any but the present very peculiar condition of 
parties in Parliament to get up a debate on Dr. TANNER’s 
case. Dr. TANNER, as our readers are aware, has been con- 
victed before the Irish magistrates of behaving in a physical 
sense as he constantly behaves in his place in Parliament 
in a moral sense—that is to say, like a dirty little street boy. 
He has been figuratively spitting upon his opponents ever 
since he has had a seat in the House of Commons, and now 
he has been charged with, and found guilty of, literally 
spitting upon an Irish police-inspector. For this disgust- 
ing and disgraceful act he has been sentenced with eminent 
propriety to a month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 
In the course, however, of the proceedings which resulted 
on this sentence he made use of grossly insulting language to 
the Court, who, after duly considering the contempt, called 
upon Dr. Tanner to find bail to the sum of 200/. for his good 
behaviour, and, on his refusal to do this, they committed 
him to prison for three months. The legality of this last 
sentence is, or is alleged by the Parnellites to be, open to 
doubt, and this was the ostensible ground of Mr. Sexton’s 
motion. It is noticeable that he and those who followed 
him felt obliged to assume Dr. Tanner’s innocence of the 
charge on which he was originally convicted ; though it is 
no less worthy of notice that, though that charge has been 
matter of common notoriety for weeks past, and though it 
is one which no man with any pretensions to be a gentle- 
man would allow to remain uncontradicted and undisproved 
an hour longer than he could help, not a word was heard 
to upset it before the trial either from Dr. Tanner or from 
any of his eighty-five available spokesmen in the House of 
Commons. 

We do not propose to enter into the merits of the case 
and the conviction further than to say that there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt its justice, and that we do not 
share the opinion of the chivalrous Mr. Suaw Lerevre that 
Dr. Tanner’s bare and tardy word of denial ought to be 
accepted, at the expense of imputing to several Irish police- 
constables a piece of gross, gratuitous, and extremely im- 
probable perjury. And as to the point of law, it may be 
disposed of in half a dozen words by saying that, if there is 
anything in it, it might be raised and settled in Dr. TanneRr’s 
favour in the shortest and simplest possible way by means 
of an application to a Superior Court in Dublin for a 
certiorart. And it is the perfect familiarity of this fact, 
which, by making the case for the debate so transparently 
worthless, at the same time makes the action of those 
various participators in it on the Opposition side of the 
House so extremely interesting. Never before at so late 
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riod of the Session—though the lateness, of course, is an 
important element in the matter—have we seen so many 
anxious politicians hurrying to the common grindstone 
with their blunt axes in their hands. Mr. Morey 
and Sir Harcourt and Sir Georce TREVELYAN, 
contentedly conscious that they had done their axe- 
grinding for a time on the debate on the Royal Grants, 
took no part in the debate. But the eager Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, full of tremulous dread lest the People should 
have forgotten him, actually took the unusual course, for a 
Front Bench man, of rising in his place to help Mr. Sexton 
to his motion. And the staid Mr. Henry Fow1.er was 
seized, after his manner, with the same anxiety, and made 
a long speech on behalf of the interesting prisoner. And 
there, too, was the gentle might of Sir Horace Davey, still 
animated with the desire to answer Mr. LaBoucnERe’s 
brusque question, ‘“‘ What did you think we sent you here 
“for?” And there was Mr. Rem, who is not suspect like 
Sir Horace Davey, but fears, perhaps, that in these par- 
lous times he may become so at any moment. And, lastly, 
on the other side of the House, was Mr. Hansury, before 
whom the Cnier Secretary to the Lorp-LigvTenant of 
Ireland, according to the Daily News, was disquieted, 
and who, after his “leader’s” recent speeches, thought 
it well to remind the Government of his existence. 
The staid Mr. Henry Fow er, in our opinion, eclipsed 
them all. He “did not hesitate to say”—he, an ex- 
Minister of the Crown—that “he agreed with Dr. TANNER 
“that he could not get a trial before these two men”—a 
duly constituted court of magistrates, probably appointed 
by one of Mr. Fowxer’s former colleagues—and he sug- 
gested that the rejection of prisoner's appeals might be due 
to the “ scandalous existence of judicial patronage ” ; that is 
to say, the Irish County Court judges are as subservient 
agents of oppression and injustice as the resident magis- 
trates. And he said, amid Irish cheers, that “it would 
“have been unworthy of Dr. Tanner as a man to find 
“securities for his good behaviour.” But, though Mr. 
Fow er was the best, all were good. It was altogether a most 
edifying debate, and full of instruction in the peculiar 
merits of a party system under which our leading public 
men can touch even a Dr. TANNER without thinking them- 
selves defiled. 


HARVEY. 


Y bent 3 Life and Character of Harvey, the Famous Conjurer of 

Dublin, published in 1727, is not a very common book, and 
it is possible that some readers may never have heard of Harvey. 
His Christian name is unknown, for on all occasions he used the 
simple signature “ Harvey”; nor are the dates of his birth and 
death recorded, for nobody knew whence he came or whither he 
went. One day he disappeared, and no friend or relative ever 
made inquiry after him; “nor is there anywhere,” says his 
anonymous biographer, “ any Parish Record of his Birth, Christen- 
ing, Marriage, ned Death, or Burial to be met with in these 
Nations.” 

Harvey was tall, round-shouldered, pale-visaged, and ferret- 

ed, and he was never known to laugh. His mind was wholly 
— to studying the Black Art and “ enlarging the Doctrine of 

mons.” Ile would sometimes regret that he had been born a 
man, and wish that Lucifer would make him grand-master of the 
horoscope, so that he might have an opportunity of showing a 
set of rational animals whose society would be worth cultivating. 
Often he shed tears when he heard of women being safely de- 
livered of children; but it delighted him to learn of the birth of 
a monster. Whenever he mentioned the sun he took off his hat ; 
but he always shook his head when he spoke of Saturn. It is an 
open secret, according to Harvey, that Mars, Mercury, and Venus 
are peopled by courtiers, soldiers, and “all the polite world.” 
These fortunate persons spend their time in feasting and visiting 
(light aérial chariots affording communication between the three 
planets); they are free from all sorrows, and live for several 
thousand years. Saturn is inhabited by knaves, and there is but 
indifferent society to be had in the moon. 

The Classics, in Harvey’s opinion, are the foundation of all 
useful and polite literature; and the Fathers are responsible 
for “all clumsy and inconclusive divinity.” Of Epiphanius, 
Athanasius, and the two Gregories he held a mean opinion ; but 
he admitted that Cyprian meant well. He could repeat all 
Ireneus by heart, especially admiring the headings to the 
chapters ; but his favourites were Cwlius Rhodiginus and Justin 
Martyr. Ovid's Fasti he studied closely, and he was known to 
Weep over the loss of Varro’s Books of Ancient Religion. In his 
own library he had only such works as related to the Black Art 
(and he could never be induced to give a catalogue of them) ; but 
he hired books at twopence or a groat apiece, and read widely. 
—— insisted that every Englishman should read Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World, Heylin’s Cosmography, and 


Stow’s Chronicle. On this point he was very emphatic, declaring 
that, if he were made king, he would hang any man who had not 
read these three books. Another of his notions was that every 
heir to an estate of the value of 10o/. per annum, and upwards, 
should submit himself for examination in the Classics to judges 
appointed by law, and that if he failed to satisfy the examiners, 
his estate should pass to the next heir qualified by law. Harvey’s 
views de jure belli were, in the language of his biographer, 
“ frantic.” He was for turning every kingdom into a bear-garden, 
where “one part was always to look on while the other part 
knocked one another on the head.” The truth is that he was 
anxious for the world to be dispeopled, and at an end; hence he 
was fonder of soldiers and quack-docters than of nurses and mid- 
wives. Harvey was very pious, but he was never known to go 
to church. The “affair of the Reformation” was the cause “ of 
continual chagrin to him,” for he sincerely regretted that “ Popery 
was not suffered to rise to its full height.” His political opinions 
were somewhat hazy, or rather he had no politics. 

He wore a long, dangling coat of good broadcloth, buttoned 
from top to bottom; no waistcoat; a broad, slouching hat; 
about his neck a broad band with tassels; broad-toed shoes (the 
latchets tied with two pack-threads) ; no gloves. We are assured 
that he was “ unalterable” in the matter of dress, and would not 
have changed his fashion to avert a plague or famine. He carried 
a long, black stick and trudged slowly along the streets, his body 
bent nearly double. Keeping his eyes fixed to the ground, he 
took notice of nobody, but constantly muttered to himself. 

A few of Harvey's prophecies are recorded. He predicted that 
in the year of the world six thousand (no very distant date) the 
tallest man alive would be but five feet high; by the year seven 
thousand the maximum height would be four feet; in the year 
seven thousand five hundred we are to be reduced by another 
foot ; and for the other five hundred years—eight thousand being 
“ the sum total of this creation”—the height would be two feet 
and a half. The day is coming, according to Harvey, when 
Mohammedanism will be embraced in New York and Peru. 
Harvey was capable of anything. 

The author promises to give in another volume an account of 
“the necromantic part of Harvey’s life.” It is a ity that he 
never, fulfilled his promise, for Harvey had practised the art of 
conjuring in Dublin for a longer time and with more brilliant 
success “than any other conjurer on any part of the earth.” 
Possibly the Dictionary of National Biography will have some- 
thing to say of Harvey's achievements, but it is to be feared 
that difficulty will be found in procuring precise information. 
“ Credite, posteri,” is the motto chosen by the anonymous biogra- 
pher, but sceptical people may suggest that Ilarvey is as imaginary 
a person as Peter Wilkins or Philip Quarll the Hermit, 


THE RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 


—— railway dividend announcements so far have, speaking 
generally, fully realized the anticipations of the share- 
holders. The weekly traffic returns had shown considerable in- 
creases in the earnings all through the past half-year. And it 
was naturally inferred, therefore, that the dividends would be 
better. But, of course, it was not known what increase there 
might have been in the working expenses. And, further, it is 
notorious that the weekly traffic returns do not even pretend tw 
be quite accurate. There was room, therefore, for some uncer- 
tainty as to the dividends. The announcements, upon the whole, 
are fully up to the general expectation. The Taff Vale and the 
Rhymney Companies pay the same dividends as at this time last 
year; and so does the South-Eastern Company, increased expen- 
diture having absorbed the greater part of the increased earnings. 
Still, the South-Eastern carries forward 12,461/., against only 
2,872/. at the corresponding period last year. But the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, which was able to 
make no distribution for the first half of last year, now declares 
a dividend of 14 per cent., and carries forward to the new half- 
year about the same amount as was carried forward twelve 
months ago. This is certainly a very gratifying increase in six 
months. Sir Edward Watkin, the chairman, indeed, is not 
satisfied. He thinks that the Company does not get its fair 
share of the traffic from such places as Grimsby, for example, where 
it has laid out very large sums in developing the fish trade, 
and yet the greater part of the proceeds are taken by the other 
Companies, his own Company having to be satisfied with a 
smaller proportion. But Sir Edward is a fighting chairman, and 
always has some grievance against his ae ae a and competitors. 
In any event, the increase from no dividend at all for the first 
half of last year to a dividend now of 1} per cent. ought to be 
very gratifying to the shareholders. The London and Brighton 
Company also makes a distribution 1} = cent. higher than for 
the first half of last year, the rate now being 4} per cent., nst 
3 per cent. at this time last year. Perhaps even more remarkable 
is the increase of 1 per cent. in the case of the North-Eastern, the 
rate now being 6} per cent., against 5} per cent. twelve months 
ago. The London and South-Western pays } per cent. more, 
4} per cent. against 3} per cent. The increase of the. Midland 
dividend is likewise } per cent., 5} per cent. against 43 Per cent. 
The dividend of the London and Chatham Preferred Stock is also 
} per cent. higher, 3} against 2} per cent. That of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire is 4 per cent. higher, 4} per cent. against 
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3} per cent. So is the Great Northern dividend, 3} per cent. 
against 3 percent. The Great Eastern dividend is 1$ per cent., 
against 1} per cent. twelve months ago, being an increase of 
To cent.; and there is a similar increase in the Metropolitan 

ferred dividend, 3 per cent. against 2} per cent. There are 
also gratifying increases in Irish railway dividends announced, so 
that the benefit of improved trade is being felt in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

These satisfactory dividend announcements contributed mate- 
rially to the extraordinary rise in home railway stocks which 
took place last week. Other causes, no doubt, were still more 
potent. For example, at the Fortnightly Settlement which ended 
on Friday night it was found that there was a scarcity of most of 
the stocks, the rates charged for continuing purchases for another 
fortnight having been exceptionally low. But perhaps the most 
potent influence upon the market was exercised by the decision of 
the Great Northern Directors to apply to the shareholders and to 
Parliament for authority to resume once more the division of the 
Ordinary Stock into Preferred and Deferred Ordinary Stocks, and 
the announcement of this decision had the greater effect because 
it is reported that several other boards cf directors are inclined 
to take the same course. This speculative stimulus applied 
to the markets, however, was greatly aided by the satisfactory 
dividends announced, and by the steady and large increases in 
the earnings of the several Companies shown to be going on 
Thus it appears from those 
returns that in the first three weeks of the new half-year there 
is an increase of as much as 220,000/., compared with the 
corresponding — of last year, in the gross receipts of seven- 
teen selected British and Irish Companies. As the crops all 
over the United Kingdom are better than they were last year, 
and as trade is still decidedly improving, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the growth of railway receipts will continue all 
through the half-year. Therefore, speculators are looking forward 
to a still further advance in the prices of home railway stocks, 
especially as the supply of those stocks in the market is small. 
It appears to us, however, that speculators do not take sufficient 
account of the increase in the working expenses. Owing to the 
improvement in trade, the prices of fuel and materials are higher 
now than they were last year, and not improbably may advance 
still further. Wages, likewise, are tending upwards. It is quite 
true, of course, that the rise in wages and prices does not tell 
immediately upon railway working expenses, because the Com- 
panies’ contracts for coal and materials are usually made for a 
considerable time ahead. And the wages of railway servants 
do not generally rise so rapidly as wages in the manufacturing 
trades. Still, as the old contracts expire new contracts will 
have to be entered into at much higher prices than the old, and 
there must likewise be an increase in the wages bills. The mere 
fact that more goods have to be moved and more passengers 
carried implies a larger consumption of fuel, greater wear and 
tear, and some addition to the working staff. Although, then, 
there may not be a very marked increase in the working expenses, 
even in the new half-year, there is very likely to be some in- 
crease, and, therefore, as great a proportion of the increased 
— is not likely to ke net profit as in the half-year for which 
the dividends are now being declared. 

There is one other circumstance to be taken into account— 
namely, the influence which the money market may exercise upon 
the course of trade. If the withdrawals of gold from the Bank 
of England continue for any length of time on the present scale, 
it is certain that there must be a very sharp rise in the rates of 
interest and discount before long. And if that rise does not stop 
the withdrawals, there may be a very anxious time before the 
half-year is at an end. No doubt the influences that are working 
for the improvement in trade are exceedingly powerful. They 
have prevailed over war scares, incessant political anxieties, a 
disturbed money market every now and then, and the like. And 
they may continue potent enough to neutralize any disturbance 
that may occur this autumn in the money market. Still, in- 
vestors and speculators would do well to recollect that the im- 
provement in trade has now continued for a longer time than any 
revival since the great fall in prices began. And for that reason 
alone a check is more eutilie than it was earlier in the im- 
provement. But, unless the disturbance of the money market is 
more serious than we have reason now to anticipate, there are 
good grounds for hoping that the improvement in trade will go 
on, and that there will be a steady augmentation in railway 
earnings. The increase in the working expenses is hardly likely 


to be so great in the current half-year as to prevent a material: 


addition to the dividends compared with those paid for the second 
half of last year. But while this is all true, it hardly jus- 
tifies a further advance in the prices of home railway stocks. 
They are now higher than they have been in the lifetime of the 
present generation. Next year, even if the trade improvement 
continues in the most satisfactory manner, there must be a very 
material addition to the working expenses. And as time goes 
on the working expenses will so augment that little addition can 
be made to the dividends. As we have observed above, the 
increase in the working expenses will begin to make itself felt 
in the current half-year. - the past half-year it was felt by 
only a few Companies. Generally, the Companies had been work- 
ing under contracts made when prices were lower, but in the 
current half-year most of the Companies will show augmented 
working expenses. The augmentation is hardly likely to be 
equal to the increase in the gross receipts, assuming that the 


disturbance in the money market is not more serious than we 
have any reason now for anticipating. Therefore the current 
half-year ought to be as satisfactory to railway shareholders as 
the half-year just passed. But that does not justify a further 
considerable rise in the prices of stocks. After all, investors 
should buy with regard to the average return of a number of 
years, not in expectation of a single good dividend. And when 
this year ends the increase in working expenses is likely to be 
very considerable. The division of stocks referred to above and 
speculative movements may drive up prices unreasonably, but 
we fail to see any ground that would justify to a cautious 
investor a much further advance. 


THE WAIL OF THE PLAYWRIGHT. 


HE leisure of August affords a convenient opportunity for 
referring to an article by Mr. H. A. Jones, recently published 
in the Nineteenth Century, on “The First Night Judgment of 
Plays.” If the reader expects that an author of Mr. Jones's 
literary attainments and practical experience of the stage would 
not attack his subject had he not some valuable suggestions of 
reform to offer, he will be disappointed ; for, after discoursing at 
some length, and not cethenentiy somewhat wide of the text on 
which he is supposing himself to preach, Mr. Jones frankly con- 
fesses that he has no alternative of his own to propose as against 
the existing state of affairs, and adds, somewhat vaguely, that 
“natural remedies are the best.” Surely it is a case of “ much 
cry and little wool” to occupy some fifteen closely-printed pages 
in arriving at no more practical result than that. 

The paths by which Mr. Jones leads us to this conclusion, or 
rather lack of conclusion, have often been trodden before. We 
are reminded (as a matter of grave reproach) that “in no sense 
can the Victorian drama be said to bear any such relation to the 
Victorian literature and the Victorian age as the Elizabethan 
drama bears to the Elizabethan literature and the Elizabethan 
age”; but we are not reminded, in this connexion, that, owing 
to a variety of causes (chief among which were the dearness of 
printed books, the small number of the reading public, and the 
non-existence of a newspaper press), the stage of three hundred 
years ago was the one medium by which a thinker and writer 
could readily put himself in communication with his fellow-men, 
and that the dramatist held, practically without a rival, the field 
which he is now compelled to dispute with the writers of books, 
journals, and magazines innumerable. Again, in reminding us 
that, “when the great masters of our modern literature have 
written plays they have only shown that they do not know the 
stage,” our mentor ignores the fact that the stage of to-day is a 
complicated affair, differing from its Elizabethan prototype much 
as a modern ironclad differs from the vessels of Drake and 
Frobisher. Without for a moment undervaluing the vanquishers 
of the Armada, it may be conceded that they were ignorant of 
much that it behoves every commander of a modern warship to 
know; and similariy the ingenious mechanism of the modern 
stage imposes on the dramatist of to-day conditions of technical 
knowledge by which his predecessors were unfettered, and which 
can hardly be fulfilled save by a more exclusive attention to 
theatrical technique than “the great masters of our modern 
literature” can be expected to bestow. With the two rules 
which Mr. Jones lays down for the guidance of the modern play- 
wright we have no fault to find. He tells us that— 

1. The public is his judge. 

2. The public must not be bored. 

But when he begins to enlarge on these texts we soon feel com- 
pelled to join issue with him. On the question whether, the 
public being judge, as aforesaid, it is possible to educate the 
public taste to higher and better things, he can find no better 
argument than that education is possible, because it is only by 
education that the patrons of modern burlesque can arrive at the 
full enjoyment of that debased style of entertainment. But surely 
an education which consists of denying oneself “the contempla- 
tion of all heroic actions and personages in history, in fiction, and 
in surrounding modern life,” of severely abstaining “ from all 
acquaintance with the graces of English literature,” of surrender- 
ing “ pleasant leisure ” to haunt bar-rooms, and the like, can only, 
by perversion of terms and jugglery of language, be described as 
” dentin,” Education is a process of cultivation; what Mr. 
Jones describes is letting the mind lie fallow. When he talks of 
the public being “trained to delight in nonsense, in imbecility, in 
bunkum, in claptrap, in sensation, in all sorts of passing extrava- 
gance and emptiness,” he is merely enumerating and calling by 
rather hard names the kinds of entertainment to which the mind 
is first attracted in childhood, and to which the oi woddoi, if the 
bonds of education are relaxed, will ever be ready to renew their 
allegiance without any training whatever. We should have 
thought it easy to prove, and that not by roundabout and negative 
evidence, which is no evidence at all, that the education of a 
theatre-going public was possible. Do we in London forget how 
much we owe to the successive visits of foreign actors—we do 
not now speak of individual “ stars,” however distinguished, but 
those companies from France, Germany, and Holland which showed 
us our deficiencies in the matter of that completeness which is 
more exactly expressed by the word “ensemble” than by any 
phrase of native growth ? 

From the first visit of the Comédie Frangaise to the Opéra 
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Comique, in 1871, we learned that a perfect performance depends 
quite as much on the playing of the small parts as on that of the 
great ; by the Saxe-Meiningen Company at Drury Lane, and by 
the Dutch Company, our eyes were opened to the capabilities 
of a stage-crowd. The praises justly bestowed by our press and 
blic on these foreign artists were not without their effect on 
our own theatres and their directors, who can hardly have felt 
flattered by the comparisons freely made between the existing 
state of things among us and the work of our visitors. Here was 
a distinct education of the public to demand higher work, and a 
nse on the part of the English stage, of which we enjoy the 
benefit to this day. 
When Mr. Jones comes to discuss his second rule—that the 
blic must not be bored—which he does at considerable length, 
we fail to find any very valuable fresh light thrown upon the 
subject. Mr. Sneer, in the Critic, says (when he speaks the 
words of Sheridan, which he rarely does upon the stage nowa- 
days) that “ Now, he is sorry to say it, ple seem to go there 
{ée. to the theatre] principally for their entertainment.” This 
complaint Mr. Jones solemnly echoes ; and, moreover, proceeds to 
treat us to another familiar argument—to wit, the appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam, on the ground of the ephemeral nature of all stage-work. 
We are reminded, by no means for the first time, that whereas 
the condemned picture remains in existence, perhaps to find an 
appreciative ee hereafter, and the condemned book may 
perchance find readers—the critic’s ill word notwithstanding— 
the condemned play is consigned out of hand to absolute oblivion. 
Mr. Jones, therefore, pleads in the matter of first-night criticism 
for “ suspension of judgment.” How he proposes that his panacea 
shall practically work he fails to say—indeed, practical sugges- 
tions do not form any part of his article ; but we can only suppose 
that, instead of condemning any new play, either by Mr. Jones 
or any other author, the audience should file out of the theatre in 
thoughtful silence, determined to take an early opportunity of con- 
sulting the views of those who might witness the te on some other 
occasion, or, better still, to arrive at a perfectly dispassionate 
int of view by a second visit and a second payment at the 
joors ; it is but natural that such a “suspension of judgment” 
should recommend itself to a dramatic author; but whether, 
considering the number of our London theatres, it will appear 
equally satisfactory to the playgoer, and, still more, to the critic, 
is another matter. There are many plays—we will imitate Mr. 
Jones's forbearance, and mention no names—which it is a severe 
tax on the patience to have sat through once; to ask that one 
should repeat the dose to make sure that one was right in 
being thoroughly (or even partially) bored and disgusted on the 
former occasion is, as Mr. Sam Weller has it, “rayther too rich.” 
In the fact that audiences seldom openly hiss a piece except on a 
first night Mr. Jones appears to see evidence that what offends 
a “first-nighter” is not offensive to an ordinary playgoer. We 
should, however, prefer as explanation the fact that whatever may 
have provoked a hiss on a first night is generally removed before 
the play is again presented to an audience ; and as regards the 
statement that there is no hissing on the second night of a failure, 
Mr. Jones must be fully aware that on such mournful occasions 
the audience consists chiefly of “ paper "—of those, that is, provided 
by the management with free admissions, that the empty boxes 
may not make too manifest to the eye the extent of the failure ; 
and that from those in the receipt of such favours the brutal 
frankness of a hiss can scarcely, whatever their candid opinions, 
be expected. The spectacle of a mature labourer in this work- 
aday world pleading for suspension of judgment, for forbearance, 
allowance, and indulgence is not a particularly pleasant one ; 
the prizes of dramatic authorship are so rich that those who 
aspire to them must be content to take the rough with the 
smooth. Ilow many workers are there in other literary fields 
hungering for that prompt recognition of their work, be it for 
omnes ill, which Mr. Jones is anxious to barter for “ suspension 
of judgment”? Give the dramatic author that suspension, and 
he will promptly begin to grumble, and look back with regret to 
the “ good old times” when the morning after the production of 
his play each daily paper devoted a column or more to its 
analysis ; and who is to decide how long judgment shall remain 
im suspense? Are there not many plays—again will we follow 
Mr. Jones’s lead and refrain from quoting examples—which, with- 
out the opportune advertisement afforded by immediate re- 
cognition both by press and public, would never have survived to 
any criticism whatever ? 


THE SENOUSSIA. 


Some months ago the newspapers had frequent reports that 
7 our old enemies the Mahdists, or so-called Dervishes, were 
in their turn invaded on the west by the followers of Es- 
Senoussi, and it was even rumoured that Khartoum had fallen 
into their hands. It was curious to observe that these reports 
were received with a certain satisfaction, as if the Anglo- 

typtian Government were likely to find a more conciliatory 
neighbour in the Senoussia than in the Mahdists. But this 
satisfaction—and it was openly expressed—was part and parcel of 
the popular misconception in which the real position of the great 
Mohammedan order of North-East Africa is involved. We have 
Observed more than one suggestion crop up that the Senoussia 


down the Nile. Nothing could have less foundation. The exact 
origin of the fighting in Darfour and Kordofan between the 
Mahdists and the so-called Senoussia is unknown. It was probably 
nothing more than a raid by the warlike tribes of Wadai and Ennedi, 
who are certainly tinctured with the new doctrine. But the 
order itself did not fly to arms; there would have been a consider- 
able stir over all North-East Africa if it had. The Senoussia, 
if it is ever destined to do so, which is problematical, has not yet 
replaced the Mahdists of Khartoum, the followers of the Khalifa 
Abdullah, who succeeded Gordon’s opponent, and carry on his 
propaganda. Nor has it amalgamated with the Mahdists. Two 
antagonistic revelations could not easily come together, and the 
rival Prophets could not yield an inch to each other without losing 
their followers. The Senoussia, on the contrary—at least its 
central organization—has remained inactive ; and this quiescence 
justifies the anticipations of those who look upon it as des- 
tined to into a purely mystical brotherhood, instead 
of taking its place in history as a fighting movement. There 
is, of course, the other hypothesis, that Es-Senoussi may 
be playing a waiting game. But the fate of previous move- 
ments, to which the Aiceunte revival is so closely akin, rather 
indicates its gradual absorption in Mchammedan mysticism. 

The available information about the Senoussia comes chiefly 
from French sources, and is to be found in the notices of General 
Ducrot, M. Ricard, and M. Henri Duveyrier. Most of the 
material was thrown together by this last writer in an 
article in 1884, published in the proceedings of the Société 
de Uéographie, which, however, was somewhat exaggerated and 
sensational in tone. But M. Duveyrier made the connexion 
of Es-Senoussi’s doctrines with the principles of existing Moham- 
medan associations in North Africa quite clear. The founder of 
the order, moreover, as might be expected, came under the 
influence of the Wahabees early in life. Originally an Algerian 
law-student, Sidi Mohammed Ben Ali Es-Senoussi met with 
little success when he first appeared in Mecca as a religious 
teacher. Nor do his doctrines ever appear to have made much 
way in the Arabian Peninsula. In Nowth Africa it was different. 
The soil which had already been stirred by kindred teachings 
was ready for the seed. Es-Senoussi’s missionaries have car- 
ried it further afield; and it is notable that it has been most 
eagerly received in the regions round Lake Tchad and near 
Senegal—that is, where there is mixed Arab and negro blood. 
Es-Senoussi’s vocation was to recall believers to the true faith of 
the Koran, and to denounce traflicking with the infidels. The 
commentaries which had overgrown th» sacred revelation were 
torn away, and the reverence for shrines and dead saints for- 
bidden. Holy men in their lifetime might be venerated ; for the 
breath of the Deity is in them, and Es-Senoussi himself insisted 
to the full upon reverence, veiling his face whenever he went 
abroad (like the Prophet in Lalla Rookh) to conceal its bright- 
ness. His followers, who grew rapidly in number, were united 
by a particular arrangement of prayers or religious exercises re- 
vealed after a due period of initiation. Strict asceticism was 
enforced upon them. Tea and coffee ure forbidden to the devout 
Senoussite, and also sugar, inasmuch as it is prepared with the 
bones of animals slain by infidels. A simple dress is insisted 
upon ; gold, silver, and precious stones may only be used to adorn 
the hilt of the sword which is consecrated to the Holy War. 
Intercourse with Christian or Jew is likewise prohibited, and in 
general every art is employed to excite the fervour of the 
confraternity and to ensure unquestioning obedience to its heads. 

With regard to the military and political importance of the 
sect it is difficult to form a conclusion. No doubt Es-Senoussi, 
between the years 1850 to 1880, showed marvellous powers of 
organization. A great number of Mohammedan societies in 
North Africa were won over to his teaching; and an elaborate 
network of communications and rest-houses between the different 
centres have been established. The chief monastery, and seat of 
Es-Senoussi himself, is in the El-Jer-hajib Oasis, between Tripoli 
and Egypt, close to a deserted port, where it is said that muni- 
tions of war have been landed. Routes leading from this into 
the Sahara and south to Wadai, which is the real stronghold of 
the movement, undoubtedly exist. But the Jer-hajib establish- 
ment itself has been very much exaggerated by M. Duveyrier ; 
and the arsenals which Senoussia is supposed to control are 
probably the result of imagination. An estimate of Es-Senoussi’s 
adherents is, of course, very much a matter of conjecture. It 
has been put at three millions. But the disciples are certainly 
scattered ; and, in spite of the network of communications, it is 
doubtful whether the Senoussia could put a large force in motion. 
The real interest of the movement, however, lies in its relations 
to the Soudan and to the expected advent of a Messiah or Mahdi 
in the Mohammedan world. Before his death Es-Senoussi de- 
signated his son and successor, Sidi-Mohammed El]-Mahdi (also 
known as Es-Senoussi, like his father), as the renovator of Islam, 
who was to appear, according to old prophecies, at the Mohurrum 
of the Christian year 1882. ‘The contraternity have acknowledged 
the sacred calling of their new head, and await his triumph. 
But Sidi-Mohammed has done nothing yet to vindicate his claims ; 
and meanwhile the Mahdi of Khartoum took advantage of the 
same prophecy and the unrest it created in men’s minds, after a 
more striking fashion. Naturally these rival claims admit no 
reconciliation. The known hostility of the Senoussia te the 
Mahdi is also fortified by the secular hostility between the tribes 
of the Sahara and the Soudanese. Hence the report that the 


and the Mahdists are somehow rolling a united tide of invasion 


Senoussia was attacking the rival revelation in The raids 
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into the Western Soudan may have been favoured by Es-Senoussi, 
and the invaders may well have been prompted by the double 
motives of plunder and religion. But it is quite certain that the 
Messiah himself has not quitted his oasis and led out the faithful 
to a Holy War. He may yet do so. But it is more probable 
that the corruption of riches and the corruption of mysticism will 
abate the lofty pretensions of the original founder. 


GEORGE CLERK. 


} the obituary of the Zimes of the 27th ult. there appeared a 
notice of the various appointments held by the eminent man 
whose name we have placed at the head of this paper. The functions 
which he had discharged in India, at the Cape, and in England, 
were correctly enumerated, and readers were duly reminded that 
Sir George Clerk, K.C.B. and G.C.S.L., had been Political Agent 
“on the Bengal Frontier,’ wherever that particular spot may 
have been in the writer's eye ; that he had twice filled the office 
of Governor of Bombay; that he was employed to settle a 
troublesome boundary question at the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
that he was Permanent Under-Secretary at the India Board, and 
a member of the Indian Council of the Secretary of State from 
1863 to 1876. We think that to one of the foremost of Anglo- 
Indian politicals a little more space should be given than is 
usually accorded to the mayor of a commercial town in the North 
of England, to a successful colonist who has found a rich lode of 
nuggets or “ fleeced a thousand flocks,” or even to the experiences 
of an English politician of the second rank, who after fighting 
seven contested elections for his party, has been properly rewarded 
with a peerage. 
George Clerk, to go by Anglo-Indian chronology, was born in 
1800, a year after the capture of Seringapatam and two years 
before Assaye and Argaum, and he died in the Administration of 
Lord Lansdowne, at his residence in Elm Park Gardens. His 
arrival in India in 1818 was coincident with the final subjuga- 
tion of the Mahrattas and the dispersion of those pests the 
Pindary raiders. Almost from the first, George Clerk was exclu- 
sively employed in what is known as the political or diplomatic 
line. He studied native princes, penetrated their intrigues, 
and became thoroughly conversant with their good and their 
bad qualities, at Nagpore and at the Courts of the Rajput 
chiefs—Jaipore, Kotah, Boondi, and other feudatories of the 
highest rank and the most unblemished lineage. But his real 
work was done and his finest qualities were displayed in the 
management of difficult and delicate negotiations with the Sikh 
Government of Lahore, at a time when a single false step or a 
failure to grasp the situation might have turned what was a 
terrible, though a temporary, disaster into a lasting and irre- 
trievable disgrace. Let us briefly recapitulate the main points of 
the first Afghan campaign, about the year 1841-2. A British 
force had been annihilated in the Khord Kabul Pass. Sale, with 
his “ illustrious garrison,” was holding the Fort of Jellalabad, 
like a rock in a tempestuous ocean. The authorities at Calcutta 
were paralysed and impotent. Englishmen and natives were 
looking at our miserable inaction with incredulity and amaze- 
ment. At the other end of the Empire we were very nearly in- 
volved in a premature war with the King of Ava. It was gravely 
proposed by the highest officials that reinforcements should be 
sent from India, not, indeed, for the purpose of planting the 
British ensign on the Bala Hissar, but for the limited object of 
rescuing Sale and his brigade, and to facilitate the retreat of the 
supposed survivors of the Kabul force. It was actually thought 
by the Governor-General and by the Commander-in-Chief that 
these ends could be attained by the despatch of one brigade, with 
some artillerymen who had no guns, and who were instructed to 
beg the loan of half a dozen field-pieces from General Avitabile, 
the Sikh Governor-General at Peshawar. Fortunately at Amballa 
there was a man who shrank from no responsibility, who, by quick 
Caer instinct, took in the whole situation, and who had estab- 
ished over the minds of Sikh feudatories and the independent 
Lahore Durbar that mysterious and magical ascendency which we 
are accustomed to term prestige. George Clerk, without waiting for 
orders, at once moved additional forces to the frontier, brigade after 
brigade, ordered their commander to hurry through the Punjab and 
to assemble at Peshawar, and extorted a reluctant approval of his 
action from Lord Auckland and Sir Jasper Nicolls. To ensure 
the hearty co-operation of the Durbar, George Clerk himself 
— to Lahore. We have no space for details. The Sikh 
orces were unruly, and were already contemplating that trial of 
strength with the British army which was only deferred for four 
—_ The Sikh chiefs, Hira Sing, Dhyan Sing, Sher Sing, 
akir Azizzuddin, all destined subsequently to play prominent 
pertefn war or politics, had to be conciliated and encouraged. 
t was Clerk's aim, says the historian of the war with truth, to 
obtain the effectual co-operation of the Sikh Government in the 
hour of trial, without exposing the weakness and vacillation of 
his own. That all obstacles were finally overcome; that a 
rupture with the Sikh Durbar was avoided ; that the repugnance 
of the Sikh troops to enter the terrible Khaibar Pass was con- 
= that carriage and commissariat did not fail; and that 
ir George Pollock was enabled to relieve Sale “with little loss 


of the troops and to the skill of their captain, but also in the 
first instance to the tact, firmness, and powers of conciliation of 
the Agent and Envoy, George Russell Clerk. And it is an addj. 
tional merit that Clerk at that crisis discovered the eapacity ang 
character of Henry Lawrence, and brought him to the front. Jt 
might be said with some slight exaggeration, as the French critig 
said of Homer in relation to Virgil, ‘C'est la son plus bel ouvrage,.” 
It is necessary to lay stress on Clerk’s remarkable insight into 
character and his power of ensuring the obedience of Englishmen 
and Asiatics, because these are just the qualities which soonest 
pass out of sight andremembrance. Like the magic tones and the 
delivery of a great orator, they are remembered for a time by hig 
contemporaries, and soon become dim and forgotten. George Clerk 
was never employed in any of those permanent and solid works 
of reconstruction and development which for generations have 
made the names of Englishmen household words to millions of 
Asiatics. He had no revenue training whatever and never, we 
believe, framed and carried out a Settlement of the land. No 
backward province, conquered or ceded, was ever handed over to 
him, to be reduced into order or deceived gradually into wealth or 
prosperity. He was never called on to promote the education of 
the masses or the classes, to put down cruel rites, to create a 
sense of ownership in the tenant-proprietor, to frame simple an@ 
intelligible codes, and to establish tribunals not too complicated 
and refined for the people. Other Anglo-Indians of eminence have 
occasionally failed with Englishmen when they have been suc- 
cessful with natives, or vice versd. It was George Clerk’s distinc- 
tion to have succeeded with both. He stimulated, controlled, 
and guided his English subordinates; he roused his superiors to 
action; and he impressed the Oriental by the chivalry and 
courtesy of his manner and the magic of his voice. When we 
have said that his main work lay in the successful exercise of 
diplomatic functions, of which the subtlety escapes the touch of 
posterity, we do not forget that for years after he had ceased to 
have any connexion with Loodiana or Amballa those who fol- 
lowed him in the actual work of judicial and revenue adminis- 
tration were often appealed to by native suitors and applicants of 
all sorts in Clerk’s name. Practically Jarge Claruk to many 
natives on the banks of the Sutlej filled a place which a few years 
afterwards, in the reconstruction of society and social order and 
in the same neighbourhood, was filled by Jan Larruns. Like 
another celebrated diplomatist, he deserved the title of a Great 
Elchi. Never in the annals of Anglo-Indian diplomacy were the 
demands of English statesmanship set forth with greater powers 
of persuasion or enforced with more dignity of language and 
demeanour. Scott tells us in Kenilworth that Elizabeth, when 
bidding Leicester and Sussex to forget their idle animosities, so 
accented her words that the entreaty to the one sounded like a 
command and the command to the other like an entreaty. Some- 
thing similar must have been the effect of Clerk’s conferences with 
the Lahore Durbar. In his first administration of the Governorship 
of Bombay, Clerk had to contend with the opposition of two rather 
strong colleagues, who, in all honesty and sincerity of purpose, 
differed from their chief on divers important questions. And it may 
cause some regret to the supporters of cram and competition to be 
told that at Haileybury George Clerk achieved no distinction 
whatever. He gained no medal, nor on the _—— when the 
Directors went down in all solemnity to the East India College, 
did he walk off burdened with the weight of Burke’s Speeches or 
Clarendon’s History, stamped with auspicio regis et Senatis 
Anglia, in letters all of gold. It is fair, however, to say that 
this distinction of having risen to real eminence in India, after 
having been nearly last on the pass-list at the final examination 
at Haileybury, is one which, as far as we recollect at present, was 
achieved only by George Clerk and by the late Sir Ashley Eden. 
But so it is that natural selection, or in other words patronage, 
does occasionally catch statesmen unawares. We trust that the 
present system may not fail to give us in the future men who 
can show that, under Providence, events are often just what force 
of individual character can make them. The vigour, the sound 
judgment, the undaunted bearing, and the fertility of resource 

which marked the conduct of the Governor-General’s Agent om 
the froutier, redeem our policy of that time from a “ policy of 
infatuation.” He could not expunge from the record the political 
and strategical errors of the first Afghan campaign. But he 
deserves a high and honourable place in the memory of all 
Englishmen who can fully appreciate the nature of our difficul- 
ties after the Kabul disaster, and the singular combination of 
splendid qualities by which that disaster was repaired. 


TWO STUDENTS’ CONCERTS. 


a unusually lengthy musical season has ended with two 
interesting concerts given by the two most important of 
the many institutions devoted to musical education. At the 
Royal College of Music at Kensington the weekly concerts given 
during the past year by the students over whom Sir George 
Grove presides, though they have often presented features of con- 
siderable interest, have been by in silence, for it can 
hardly be the intention or desire of either the Council or the 
Professors of the College that public notice should be taken of 


of life and no loss of baggage”; and, finally, to restore British 
credit by the recapture of Kabul, is due, no doubt, to the bravery 


the performances of pupils, who, however promising they may be, 
must yet be considered immature as artists. With the orchestral 
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concert given on the 24th of last month the case is somewhat 
different, for, though the programme did not present any 
features of absolute novelty, yet the selection of music was so 
ambitious, and the performances, on the whole, so good, that the 
event deserves a brief record in the musical annals of the year. 
The College orchestra, which took part in every number of the 
me, is evidently the strongest feature of the institution ; 

though it does not entirely rely upon the pupils to fill every 
desk, yet it is satisfactory to note that there is scarcely any 
instrument which is not played by at least one pupil, and the 
proportion of professorial assistance required to obtain the 
per balance is very small. It would not be right to expect 

m a body of players including so many youthful performers 
either the tone or finish of a more mature assemblage, but 
what is lacking in this respect is supplied by the enthusiasm and 
energy Which inspire the whole band. e purely orchestral 
selections at the concert on the 24th consisted of such arduous 
works as Spontini’s Overture to Olympia, Brahms’s first Piano- 
forte Concerto, St. Saéns’s Poéme Symphonique, Phaeton, the 
Charfreitagszauber, from Wagner's Parsifal, and Dvorik’s Sym- 
phonic Variations; while the remainder of the programme was 
made up with an aria, “Va sbramando quegli ardori,” from 
Spohr’s Faust, and “Deh vieni,” from Mozart’s Noze di Figaro. 
Such a selection of difficult works would be enough to task the 

wers of an experienced orchestra; but, all things considered, 
Be College pupils left very little to be desired, and their performances 
reflected great credit upon themselves, their teachers, and Professor 
Stanford, their conductor. Whether the selection was altogether 
a wise one may be open to question ; but at least one number was 
very welcome. Spontini’s music is so strangely neglected in these 
days that the performance of his fine overture to Olympia had 
almost the effect of a novelty. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that the whole opera should be revived ; but the impression created 
by the overture was such that it might be worth the consideration 
of the College authorities as to whether it would not be well to 
perform a longer selection from the works of this fine but neglected 
composer. The solo part in Brahms’s Concerto was played with 
much ability by Miss Ethel Sharpe; but the work is not 
one of the Viennese master’s most inspired efforts, and though 
it contains many beauties, it is, on the whole, thankless to 
both soloist and orchestra. Miss Mary Richardson’s refined and 
expressive singing of Mozart’s Scena deserves a word of com- 
mendation. Her voice is hardly yet fully developed; but she 

mises to be one of the best vocalists which the College has 

itherto produced. Mr. Magrath was hardly so satisfactory in 

the Air from Faust ; but Spohr’s vocal music is little suited to 
modern singers. 

The Concert given by the students of the Royal Academy of 
Music on Friday, the 26th, depended less upon the orchestral 
yeep for its interest than that given at the Royal College. 

th band and chorus included a considerable number of pro- 
fessional members; but it must be remembered that it is only 
recently that, under Dr. Mackenzie's rule, attention has been 
sufficiently ie at the Academy to the importance of orchestral 
playing, and that probably more difficulty has been experienced 
in getting together a sufficient number of pupil performers than 
at the College. The programme included one interesting novelty— 
namely, the hymn “ In seiner Ordnung schafft der Herr,” which 
Weber wrote in 1812 for the Ziirich Musik-Gesellschaft, and 
which, though first produced at Leipzig in 1813, had not been 
previously heard in this country. Though it is an early work of 
the composer's, and written before his style was fully developed, 
it deserves to be heard more frequently, if it were only for the 
fine concluding chorus, which contains an admirably written 
fugue, worked up to a splendid climax. This number alone 
should rescue the Cantata from oblivion: it reveals quite a new 
side of Weber's genius. The spirit of transition which is affect- 
ing the Academy was exemplified in the three compositions by 
students which were performed at this concert. Two of them—a 
Romance for Orchestra, by Mr. E. C. Nunn, and an Andante, 
from a MS. Symphony by Mr. R. Steggall—were cast in a 
somewhat dry and scholastic mould, and, though well enough 
written, did not betray much originality of idea or treatment. 
The third—a Ballad for Orchestra, entitled “The Spirit of the 
Glen,” the composition of Mr. Drysdale, showed fancy and a 
certain amount of feeling for picturesque orchestration, though 
much that was good in the work was marred by the composer's 
diffuseness and inability to develop his themes at length. | Of 
‘the three works the last was by far the most promising; but Mr. 
Drysdale has much to learn before he should venture upon the 
difficult path of programme-music. Of the pianists, of whom no 
less than four appeared, the most promising was Miss Kate 
‘Goodson, who played Liszt’s E flat Concerto extremely well. 
Her toueh is at present not very powerful, but this is a defect 
which time will pohahly remedy ; the accuracy and good style 


of her playing were deserving of much praise. The best of the 
vocal performances was that of Mr. David Hughes, who, in a 
Tecitative and air—“The Fiend of Darkness”—from Spohr’s 
Faust, showed that he possesses a baritone voice of much beauty ; 
his singing was careful and intelligent. Miss Emily Squire, who 
holds the Parepa-Rosa scholarship, was formerly a pupil at the 


Royal College of Music. From her performance of Rossini’s 
antiquated “Di tanti palpiti” it is difkeult to pronounce a defi- 
nite opinion as to her powers. Her voice appears to be un- 
‘settled, and it is doubtful whether it is a contralto or a soprano. 
‘The higher notes in it are the most agreeable, but her compass is 


evidently yp: and her voice demands very careful 
treatment. e other performances do not call for detailed 
notice, though in passing a protest may be raised against the 
manner in which Miss Mears has been taught to sing the 
hackneyed “Tre Giorni,” ascribed to Pergolesi. Almost every 
singing-master, without exception, treats this well-known song 
as if it were most tragic in sentiment, though, as a matter of 
fact, it is a characteristic example of the eighteenth-century buffo 
aria. 


COSMOPOLITAN COOKERY. 


iv is announced upon authority that the German Emperor has 
consented to patronize an exhibition of “ Food and Comestible 
Delicacies” at Berlin next year. If it be designed to repeat the 
spectacle with which we are familiar—pyramids of phials her- 
metically sealed, “trophies” of tin cases and corked bottles— 
that stupid mystification has ceased to divert. Or if the projectors 
meditate a congress of cooks who shall display to the uninitiated 
those higher realms of art which few but stockbrokers and their 
dames habitually visit, though the notion be pleasing, we must 
declare that Berlin is not its natural habitat. It may be hoped, 
however, that an enterprise sanctioned by the Kaiser has a more 
original motif. In every quarter of the world a traveller finds 
dishes strange to him, which have been perfected probably by the 
thoughtful care and experience of generations; and in every 

uarter of the world nowadays the Teuton is established. A 

ritish exile, so far as we have observed, commonly approves the 
best items of the native cuisine; but, excepting curries, he does 
not use them freely—much less does he introduce them at his 
table when restored to civilization. The German seems to be 
more “ receptive” in this as in other matters. It seems possible 
that the great number of traders and travellers now returning to 
the Fatherland may have excited curiosity by their reports of 
abnormal food. We hope it may prove to be so. 

‘or there are many strange meats, and more strange ways 
of cooking meats familiar, which well deserve to be known in 
Europe. Europe itself, indeed, can supply certain local dishes as 
odd in flavour and as delicious—to those who like them—as any 
to be found in Asia or Africa. Above all stands the national 
dish of the Magyar, unless it be, as Croats declare, the national 
dish of the Serb—paprika hiihn. This is one of the very few, 
among so many that have struck us in a roving life, of which we 
secured the recipe. Since the reader would look for it in vain 
among English or North-German cookery-books, we transcribe 
the directions :—“ Cut two onions fine. Put them into a sauce- 
pan with the same quantity of lard, and turn on the fire till 
they become yellow. Add a teaspoonful of paprika (red pepper) 
and three teaspoonsful of flour. Cut two fowls into quarters. Put 
them into the saucepan, with the livers and the trail. Salt. Cover 
the whole with cream. Close the saucepan tight, and let it simmer 
till the fowls be done.” Not more difficult than that !—but we 
undertake to say, upon the testimony of many friends, that those 
to whom the quaint and delicate flavour is agreeable will be 
enthusiastic in their gratitude. Any red pepper will do, but the 
Viennese or Pesth manufacture is far best. Another impressive 
dish of Europe—so impressive and so warmly appreciated gene- 
rally at first that strangers grow to hate it in a short time 
—is the Russian manner of cooking sterlet—very good indeed, 
however, as we can avouch, when applied to the British eel. 
They have a way of cooking beefsteaks in Roumania, with a 
singular arrangement of potatoes and raw cabbage sliced, which 
recurs to our memory with longing. But as for eccentric modes 
of treating a steak, the Peruvian is quite the best within our 
knowledge—a stew with chopped eggs; unhappily we have no 
further information, but a good many of our readers could 
supply detail, no doubt. They would confer a boon upon the 
public. Of Turkish eccentricities it is useless to speak. The 
secret of a pilaff, and of kabobs, saloop, and the rest is given in 
all cookery-books accurately enough; and yet who would re- 
cognize in the happiest of these imitations the delicious meat he 
has eaten with a Turkish friend? It was our habit, when we 
visited the Bezestan, to dine in some merchant's stall on pro- 
visions from the cookshop at the corner. Endlessly interesting 
was the menu, if we were able to give notice, and endlessly nasty 
for the most part under any circumstances. But the pilaff and 
the kabobs never failed to please, though our companions might 
be the sturdiest of British tourists. Only once have we enjoyed 
the pleasure of dining in an unceremonious way—of taking real 
“ pot-luck ”—with a Turkish gentleman who keeps the good old- 
fashioned usages ; he may be gratefully named without indiscre- 
tion, Artin Effendi, then and now Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. It was an entertainment to remember for the 
variety and excellence of its odd dishes. In eo the 
stew-soup—composed of fish and flesh, and fowl, fruit, vege- 
tables, corn, and currants, which is exchanged every year among 
friendly households on a certain day, in commemoration of 
Noah’s first meal after leaving the Ark—was no hotch-potch, 
as it is elsewhere, but a careful and judicious combination. 
Some travellers maintain that kabobs and pilaff are so good in 
their native home simply because the Turkish cook never washes 
his utensils. They are quite mistaken ; but we feel no doubt that 
some merits of the Spanish-American cuisine must be attributed 
to this cause. For example, the frijolés. Of all human food 
dry beans are most tasteless; and mere lard makes no improve- 
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ment in particular. But in a cottage of Central America—the 
poorer the better—or in an “ hotel,” as hotels went in our day, 
they are a local equivalent for game, delicious eating. “ Pepper- 

t,” as everybody is aware, avowedly owes its piquancy to the 
fact that the vessel has been used for the same purpose for many 
years—say twenty, to begin with ; under that sum the article is not 
regarded seriously. In the great old times of the West Indies men 
boasted the age of their pepper-pot as warmly as the age of their 
Madeira ; in a rough way they calculated its value as increasing 
one pound per annum,and trade was brisk at the price. The 
basis of this perennial dish, which occupies the place of curry in 
the Western Tropics, is kassareep, or casaripe. It may be ho 
that the Berlin Exhibition will be the means of introducing 
-kassareep to European commerce. It is seldom to be found in 
London—indeed only, so far as we can learn, at the shop in 
Leicester Square, 


The staple food of West Africa is snails and kanki, upon 
neither of which is it advisable to dwell; be it observed in pass- 
ing that the snails are as large as a man’s fist, with an enormous 
“ wing,” so to speak, on either side, larger than a sparrow’s. But 
West Africa can boast two plats, which those who have eaten 
them, with conscience and judgment, cannot forget. These are 
“land-turtles” and “ Anamaboo rice.” The former must needs 
remain local, perhaps, for the present at any rate; an abiding 

uzzle for those who still think that all is arranged for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. How reconcile with this theory 
the fact that one of the dearest and sweetest little creatures that 
can be offered to the cook is limited to a barbarous realm where 
cooks scarcely exist ? But, ‘“‘ Anamaboo rice” might be concocted, 
unless we were misinformed, wherever the small yellow tomato, 
somewhat less than a throstle’s egg, is grown. The whole 
delightful mystery is contained in the manipulation of these 
little things, together with a fowl, an onion, rice—and season- 
ing, but such manipulation as produces a result quite unique. 
Elsewhere in Africa little occurs to us worth mention. The 
spatch-cock of quails or pigeons which some dragomen serve 
upon the Nile is understood to be a Greek dish—of the islands, 
doubtless, for we never found anything to resemble it on the 
mainland. Of all countries bordering the Mediterranean there 
is none so stupidly, hopelessly tasteless in its cuisine as the 
Hellenic kingdom, though original enough. This spatch-cock is 
one of the most pleasing breakfast-dishes extant, and happily we 
can give directions. Split the birds, and fry them brown. Put 
into a saucepan equal quantities of claret and water, a teaspoon- 
ful of Harvey Sauce, a tomato if possible, garlic, a small bag of 
— Let it simmer ten minutes. Drop in the birds, and stew 
slightly. The Boers have a dainty which should be named, by 
way of warning, the fricadel; they have also a curious made- 
sauce, of red-pepper and tomatos, we imagine, so very good, in 
those few houses where cooking is regarded, that it might well be 
introduced to Europe. 


All things Indian are so familiar that it is not worth while to 
—_ of them ; but in a comprehensive survey of human tastes 
the liking for assafoetida should not be disregarded. Through the 
Punjab and Afghanistan it occupies the place which garlic holds 
in Southern Europe, and its service in this capacity has been, 
for at least a century, known to some London gourmets in 
connexion with steak. In the deserts of North America, also, 
assafoetida grows wild, and the neighbouring population use 
it freely. Not every one, however, is acquainted with the dishes 
of the Far East. Those who wander off the beaten track there 
will very soon be introduced to novelties. Within a few hours, 
probably, they may make acquaintance with “Country Captain” 
in one of its local forms, which are varied. We can give a 
single recipe—not the best, unhappily, but distinct and agree- 
able. Steep the joints of a fowl in vinegar, salt, cayenne, and 
minced shalot for an hour. In half a pint of water, hot, mix 
half a pint of flour. Stir till quite smooth. Add two ounces of 
butter and the whites of two eggs well beaten. Roll the joints 
of your fowl in this batter, and fry in lard or oil till brown. In 
the most delicious variety, curry is mingled with the batter, but 
this addition seems to be a more difficult process than would be 
supposed. To speak of Malay curry, that daintiest and most 
fascinating species of the whole genus, is sheer waste of time, and 
an irritation to the flesh. The late Duke of Northumberland 
fruited the mangosteen and the cocoa-nut, but we undertake to 
say that if he tried to serve a Malay curry he failed. It seems to 
be beyond the scope of art in Europe to reproduce the daily fare 
of the poorest Orang Laut. But there are adjuncts which we 
might enjoy. Many people dislike turtles’-eggs, but so many 
others think them delicious, that it is little less than inhuman to 
throw them away, as is the practice in the City. Among sambals, 
also, the special pride of a Far Eastern cook, the very best might 
be forwarded to Europe, with some extra care in the preparation. 
This is the russet, a fish like whitebait, preserved in salt-water ; 
one of the most delicate flavours within the range of culinary 
science. 


We pause—not for want of matter. Any reader who can 
supply directions for preparing these strange meats will act the 
part of a philanthropist in making his knowledge public— 
especially in the instance of “ Anamaboo rice.” 


REVIEWS. 


EARLY LETTERS OF JANE WELSH CALLYLE.* 


M® RITCHIE'’S reasons for adding to the already great anj 
steadily growing mass of “Carlyle” books are sound. He 
possessed valuable evidence, and he hints that so much had beey 
already published about the private life “of the valued marri 
pair Carlyle,” and it has been of such a character that there would 
in any case be a kind of affectation in complaining of indiscretion 
now. But Mr. Ritchie has a better excuse than this negative one, 
He has been the more inclined to publish these letters because of 
“the pleasing light in which, on the whole, they show both Carlyle 
and his wife.” It is a kindly motive, and one which we ar 
perhaps not uncharitable in supposing was not the most influential 
with some other contributors to the long shelf of materials for 
Carlyle’s biography already filled and in process of growth. For 
the manner in which Mr. Ritchie has executed his pious task 
there can be nothing but praise. Whatever elucidations and 
explanations were required have been supplied, even down to 
reproductions of seals. These last are, indeed, evidence in them- 
selves; for it throws some light on Mrs. Carlyle’s tastes in her 
youth that she should have engraved “ Faithful” and “ L’Amista” 
on her seals. Then, too, there is an excellent index and a table 
of contents, in which will be found a neat précis of each letter, 
On these Carlyle would certainly have looked with a friendly eye, 

The letters themselves will not greatly surprise, we should 

think, the wiser among the readers of Mr. Froude or the Letters 
and Memorials. They show, indeed, that Mrs. Carlyle was by no 
means the bitterly unhappy woman we were asked to believe her. 
Although these diane are called “early,” some two-thirds of 
them were written after her marriage, and the last of them just 
before her death. If Mrs. Carlyle had been the very unhappy 
woman she was tempted to call herself in a moment of nerves 
and irritation, some evidence of her misery would appear in these 
pages. Miss Eliza Stodart, to whom the letters were nearly all 
written, was obviously a most trusted friend; and, though the 
correspondence died down after the Carlyles came to London, it 
never quite ceased, and at the very end it even burnt up again, 
From the whole correspondence, however, it does not appear that 
Mrs. Carlyle had to complain of more than many thousands of 
wives who are not thought unhappy. She had an impatient spirit 
and a sharp wit. She lashed out fiercely at the obtuseness of the 
stupid sex, as every woman does who is worth her salt—with this 
difference, that nature has happily not supplied the vast nw 
with quite such effective claws as Mrs. Carlyle’s. It will be no 
surprise to anybody to find that Mrs, Carlyle appears in 
this volume, as elsewhere, to have been a very clever woman, 
The soft and low voice which is such an excellent thing in 
her sex she had not; but neither was she shrill. Hard- 
ness is the note of these letters from first to last. To 
a large extent it was national; for the Scotch, to whom she 
belonged, have been taught by an education many centuries long 
to be tough and to keep their emotions in strict order, and Mrs, 
Carlyle was intensely Scotch of the Lowland type. Hard sense 
and the inclination to think that all men and women are more 
likely to act on a small or a bad motive than not, a keen eye for 
pretence, the love of thrift, the hatred of meanness, came to her 
with her blood. She had the old Scotch habit of outspoken 
speech, and could be as “ indelicate” as those amazingly down- 
right Edinburgh ladies of the eighteerith-century type. But 
there was a very strongly-marked character of her own in Mrs, 
Carlyle. Many young Scotch ladies had her shrewdness and her 
luck, but very few can have shared her intellectual boldness. 
here cannot have been many young ladies in the Lothians 
about 1820 who read Rousseau and rejoiced in the Nouvelle 
Héloise with her audacity—for the taste was an audacious one 
in the provincial Scotland of those days. One gathers that 
Dr. Welsh must, in the course of the instruction he gave his 
daughter, have largely justified an old prejudice touching the 
heterodoxy of medical gentlemen, and his teaching fell on 
favourable soil. There is not a word in these letters to show 
that Mrs. Carlyle was brought . in a world which was reli- 
gious in a very exacting fashion. Yet, and it is a proof of the 
natural strength of her character, there is no affectation of free- 
thinking independence. She simply leaves the subject alone ; 
and seems to have arrived, by a kind of natural affinity and 
without an effort, at the creed her husband reached after frightful 
mental struggles. Much as she loved Byron, and admired Rous- 
seau, she was not in the least Byronic, and the sentimentalism 
of the Frenchman never touched her. Withal, too, she was not 
in the least an “ hommasse,” but as thorough a woman as ever 
took care to look well, or was irritated by male clumsiness. It 
took all Carlyle’s genius to atone for his nasty trick of maki 

oe in his tea-cup, and his habit of kicking the fire-irons. H 
e been more of a St. Preux she had been a happier woman. 

Had George Rennie been more of a Carlyle she would have 

lived a very different life. The frequent mentions of him 

give a fragmentary outline of a romance which seems really to 
have been a more serious business than Irving’s. It is not 
always safe to take Mrs. Carlyle’s words too literally; but 
she was not the woman to indulge in fictitious autobiography, 


* Early Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle ; together with a few of later date, 


and some of Thomas Carlyle, all hitherto unpublished. Kdited by David G 
Ritchie, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 188q 
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and unless she was guilty of that folly not once and at one time, 
put often and over a series of years, there had been passages 
between those two of which Carlyle never heard. George 
Rennie’s good manners and good looks, his sudden forgetfulness 
and incomprehensible conduct, form the matter of many passages 
in the letters, and there is a mention of his reappearance in 
London, which is eloquent indeed. But Mrs. Carlyle was not the 
woman to allow a romance, which never came to anything, to get 
the better of her. Even when she was most wroth with the false 
man, she had eyes and attention for other things. She writes of 
her daily life at Comely Bank, Craigenputtock, or Chelsea, 
brightly and incisively. On the whole, these letters leave the 
jmpression that, though she might have been a happier woman if 
she had not been married to an exacting genius, yet she was by 
nomeans merely a victim. After all, nature had not only given 
her beak and claws, but the inclination to use them on provoca- 
tim. There must have been times when it was quite as trying to 
be the husband of Jane Welsh as to be the wife of Thomas 
(arlyle. Those times, however, were the exception. The 
Carlyles —_ as happy as nature meant those two fierce and fiery 


persons to be. 


NOVELS.* 


E Search for Basil Lyndhurst is a work of a highly moral 
tendency. Every character in it is good and true—and there 
are endless characters, differing in name only, men and women, 
boys and girls, babies and dogs—they are all saintly and weari- 
some. The heroine is not even pretty; she has a candid brother, 
who tells her that “for a girl you are very so-so; your com- 
lexion is all right, but your upper lip is too long, and your nose 
is just what a nose ought not to be, and your forehead is 
too high.” The book matches the heroine, and is never in- 
teresting for a moment; but there is a great deal of it, which 
may recommend it to those who prefer quantity to quality. 
Basil Lyndhurst is searched for in a desultory and perfunc- 
tory manner through the first half of the second volume, and 
found so easily and uneventfully that a mysterious wife is forced 
into the bulging pages of “small, small, imperceptible small talk,” 
to furnish forth meats for a funeral feast and a raison d’étre for 
the third volume. She is lovely, stately, lowborn, virtuous, un- 
atical, and a spasmodic dipsomaniac. Remorse overwhelms 
er. She takes chloral and dies. Suicide suggests itself en- 
ticingly to the reader's imagination. Anything would be a relief 
from the everlasting goodness that prevails. No; alas no! The 
author is nothing if not consistent, and proves clearly to every 
credulous mind that an overdose of the insidious drug was taken 
accidentally. Carry her out and bury her decently. If any one 
of his own free will ever reads the whole of this book, he will 
discover that it is not vulgar, only commonplace, and that there 
are some owe little descriptions of scenery, soothing word- 
pictures which will act like a healing balm on his irritated mind, 
and which will be pleasant to remember when he wakes from the 
sweet sleep he will have nobly earned. 

In Light and Shade the light is not bright nor the shade deep. 
The book consists of very light sketches drawn with a heavy 
hand, and some terrible verses which are meant to be very sad, 
and are quite funny. The stories ought to have been better— 
they have possibilities ; the verses ought to have been better, 
too—they begin well, but they do not continue, and the end is 
that of Humpty Dumpty. Tere is a specimen from “ The Two 
Maids ” of an ending where words have failed :— 

And that tall youth ? A type he tov, 
A type of—Well! why! Me ard you. 


It is a relief to turn to a book so omy written ag Zilary 
St. John, The story runs smoothly along in English country life, 
the joys and sorrows are neither storm-driven nor passion- 
t ; no one breaks all the Ten Commandments at once; there 
are no peril scenes; it can hardly be called a modern novel. But 
Hilary St. John is a lovable, honest little girl, though somewhat 
ilt; and those who learn to love her watch her character develop 
through toil and tribulation with the semi-regretful feeling that 
1s awakened by the sight of an old garden. The earth hath no 
such maidens now. In such a book the hero was bound to be a 
curate, but we are told that he “was pitchforked by circum- 
stances into a profession he had never dreamed of entering,” and 
that “a vivid sense of his own insufficiency for the highest labour 
&man can be called to remained woven in with his nature, 
binding him always to be doing his very best with all entrusted 
tohim.” The villain is a cad, as a villain should be, and is one 
of the best drawn characters in the book, unless we except that 
of Mr. St. John, the impecunious heavy father. Where all are 
good it is difficult to individualize, and the crowning merit of the 
Work reveals itself in the fact that there are only two volumes. 
Miss Blanche Willis Howard has taken a new and more 
ambitious flight in Ze Open Door than in any of her previous 


* The Search By Rosa N. Carey. London: 
Bentley & Son. 
Light and Shade. By Herbert Sherring. London: Thacker & Co. 
Hilary St. John. By Mrs. A. Price. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
The Open Door. By B. W. Howard. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
net Bells: a Tale of the Sea and the Cannibals A New Guinea. By 
ume Nisbet. Iliustrated by the Author. Lendon: Ward & Downey. 


Sor Basil Lyndhurst. 


works. Those who read American writings will remember 
with pleasure the pretty little story of One Summer, and the sad 
history of Guenn. An Englishwoman would scarcely have composed 
a novel on such a theme as the one given from Epictetus in the 
early pages of The Open Door. “Above all things, remember 
that the door is open. Be not more timid than boys at play. As 
they when they cease to take pleasure in their games declare that 
they will no longer play, so do you, when all things _ upon 

ou, retire. But if you stay do not complain.” Count Hugo von 

‘ronfels has transcribed this with other similar Ss into a 
“little black book,” his constant companion through long, lonely 
hours of pain and misery :— 

He had had, indeed, his bright, brief reign ; the absolute monarchy of 
youth, beauty, and strength, the kingship of a fearless spirit. His golden 
days were dead and gone. One September evening four men, with blanched 
faces and slow and heavy tread, bore his unconscious body through the 
long hall, past a group of frightened servants, to his own rooms, His 
young strength fought hard for life. His soul balauced many weeks be- 
tween this world and the next. At length the suave doctors pronounced 
him saved, which meant, being interpreted, that his broken machinery had 
been cleverly repaired, that the ugly wound on his head was healing, and 
that everything, indeed, was highly gratifying except the recalcitrant 
spine, which, refusing to respond to the skill of world-renowned specialists, 
threatened to make him a cripple for life. 

This man interests us at once, and he is painted in vivid 
colours. The fretfulness of the invalid, the morbid sensitiveness 
of the cripple, the keen longing for the old life, the forced re- 
signation and patience, are well set forth, Excellently well 
described, also, is the stonemason, Bernard Dietz, with his be- 
witching voice and artistic fancies, his trusting, easy nature, and 
the endless tact with which he leads the Count to recognize the 
wants and sorrows of his humbler neighbours and to interest 
himself in those who are not only ill and helpless, but who have 
the hardship of poverty crushing them as well. The Countess 
von Kronfels has rather the characteristics of a Russian than 
a German—the large white-faced aristocrat so pitiful and tender 
to her dog, so coldly impatient to the son who is no longer a 
credit to her. There is also the dog, Mousey, a demon dog, pam- 
pered and overfed, a cur and.sneak, yet almost human in the in- 
stinct that teaches him where he may safely tyrannize. We have 
too the family friend, everybody's friend, Frau von Funnel— 
the woman with the iron hand and the velvet glove, the im- 
pulsive speech and bold action, the woman we have all known 
and suffered from. And, as a novel must have a heroine, we 
have Baroness Gabriel von Dohna, who is pew and good, but 
too persistently sympathetic. There is little or no plot in the 
story; but the conclusion is noteworthy, inasmuch as no real 
conclusion is arrived at. Count Hugo cherishes “ the little 
black book,” though Gabriel is strong in her conviction that 
“Love guards the door.” The problem is as absorbing in its 
way as that of The Lady and the Tiger. The whole book is 
unusual, and generally interesting. The German influence is 
very obvious in many passages, which seem to have been thought 
out in German and translated into English—not, perhaps, the 
English of England, but the English of Boston, which city is, 
we are assured, the centre of civilization, and may therefore be 
correct in writing “gayety” and “Embassador,” and using certain 
forms of expression which the mother-country considers second- 
rate. 

Eight Bells is a delightful book for boys. Two boys run away 
to sea, having made up their minds, aided thereto by the sage 
counsels of a retired pirate, that they will be cabin-boys rather 
than captains, as there is less responsibility. Every delightful 
experience is theirs—they meet with shipwrecks, pirates, gold- 
diggers, cannibals, mutineers, missionaries. They see strange 
countries ; they acquire, in company with the reader, a varied 
acquaintance with our colonies, and the pigeon-English pre- 
sumably spoken by the Australian Chinee. They are inspired 
by the most noble sentiments, and, bursting with British courage, 
they perform heroic and impossible deeds. The old British fig 
is waved all the while; and “Finis” comes with fireworks 
a flourish of trumpets, while Eight Bells ring out joyfully over 
the sparkling ocean. 


ANCIENT CHARTERS.* 


| he this new volume of the Pipe Roll Society’s publications Mr. 
Horace Round, who is well known as one of our most 
critical and, as some would perhaps add, contentious antiquaries, 
has edited with much care and learning a selection of charters 
between 1095, or a year or so later, and 1200. He has copied his 
documents at firsthand, and not from any Cartulary or other 
collection, whether printed or otherwise, and has very wise 
printed them with their original abbreviations, avoiding thereby all 
question as to the correctness of expansions. They are arran 
in chronological order, and each is furnished with a heading 
describing its purport, and with notes on its date and contents. 
These notes really leave nothing to be desired; they are at once 
full and concise, and afford the reader ample information on every 
point of interest in the text. Several matters of some import- 
ance to the genealogist and antiquary are settled or illustrated by 
these charters. Among them we may note that the first, a writ of 


* Publications of the Pipe Roll oe Vol. X.— Ancient Charters, 
art 


Royal and Private, prior to 1200. I. Edited and Annotated 
by John Horace Round, M.A. London: Wyman & Sons, 
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William Rufus to Robert [Bloet] Bishop of Lincoln, proves that 
the famous Urse de Abetot succeeded to the Lincolnshire fief of 
his brother, Robert the Dispenser, which is a leading fact 
with regard to the connexion between the houses of Despencer 
and Marmion, the assertion of an eminent genealogist that 
Roger Marmion was the immediate heir of Robert having 
hitherto been generally accepted. Another charter of about 
1127 tells us for the first time the parentage of Maud, wife 
of Richard fitz Pons. She was a daughter of Walter of 
Gloucester, and so sister of Miles, who received the earldom of 
Hereford from the Empress. The document, which concerns 
Maud’s marriage portion, is of some interest, for it presents Miles 
apparently in the character of trustee for his sister. From the 
marriage of Richard and Maud came the great house of Clifford, 
which, as we learn from another charter, probably of the same 
year, already resided at Clifford. 
A few of the documents have to do with ecclesiastical affairs. 
One contains a grant by Archbishop Ralph to Lewes Priory of 
the “ circescet ” paid from his manor of Pagham, where this some- 
what obscure due took the form of thirty-six loads of beans. An 
ordinance of the Abbot and convent of Leicester relating to the 
‘establishment of the collegiate church of St. Mary de Castro at 
Leicester, as re-organized by Earl Robert, is worthy of special 
attention on account of its recital of the elaborate provisions 
made by the Ear!l’s father Robert, Count of Meulan, for the ex- 
penses of his foundation, for finding lights, strewing the church 
with rushes in summer and straw in winter, and washing and 
mending the vestments. The editor notes the singularly early use 
in this document of the word scaccarium, for the exchequer 
of a private person. Both here and in the grant of the church 
of Compton to Lewes Priory there is a special clause against 
non-residence. The Agreement between Ramsey Abbey and the 
Priory of Holy Trinity, London, has already been printed in the 
Ramsey Cartulary (Chron. Abbatie Rames. p. 241, Rolls Ser.) 
There, however, the list of witnesses is incomplete, and the 
editor of the volume has strangely enough assigned the Agree- 
ment to I115-20, whereas it is evident, as Mr. Round points out, 
that it must be dated subsequently to the grant of their soke by 
the Cnihtengild to the Church of the Holy Trinity—which gift 
took place in 1125—for it runs :—“ dict? abbas dimisit caliipnia 
sua q*m habuit sup tra de anglica cnihta gilda q*m ipsi anglici 
dedeft p’dicte ecctie sce t'nitatis.” Among the names of the 
witnesses is that of Edward of Cornhill, “one of the fifteen 
members of the guild by whom the gift was made. Two mort- 
deeds present some curious features, which are fully com- 
mented on in the notes. One, dated Martinmas, 1183, is a 
mortgage of the manor of Tottenham to Avigaia, a Jewess of 
London, and her son Abraham, fora hundred marks, at nine marks 
a year “de lucro,” or 13$ per cent., with the condition that, if 
the mort r should pay forty marks of his debt at the ensuing 
Christmas, his remaining debt should be reduced to forty marks, 
on which, however, he should pay two marks and a half interest at 
each quarter, or 25 per cent. Here, as the editor observes, it is 
evident that we “must read between the lines.” The borrower, while 
acknowledging a debt of a hundred marks, can only have received 
eighty; he had a “ chance of reiping off three-fifths of the debt” 
bf repaying half the money which he had actually received; but, 
he did so, he was to pay a greatly increased amount of interest 
on the remainder. There is evidence that he never cleared off the 
mortgage; for King John granted the manor to David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, grandson of King David of Scotland, “ quit-claiming 
to him all the rights of Abraham, son of Rabi Jose (Rabi Josei), 
therein.” The other mortgage deed is framed so as to evade the 
law; for the mortgagor, as a Crusader, -was forbidden to pay 
“usury,” and the mortgagee, as a Christian, to receive it. Mr. 
Round has added an excellent index, in which he has as far as 
aye identified the places mentioned in his text. He has done 
8 work in a thoroughly scholarly spirit, and we are glad to see 
that he intends to contribute other volumes of charters to the 
publications of the Society. 


TWO BOOKS ON CENTRAL AFRICA." 


Nye Emin Relief Committee having succeeded in stopping the 
publication of Mr. Rose Troup’s account of his share in their 
Expedition in virtue of an agreement with Mr. Stanley not to 
anticipate his authorship, no more authentic account of that expe- 
dition—or at least of the share in it taken by the singularly ill- 
fated ard—may be expected for some time than that of 
Mr. J. R. Werner. He was not a member of the expedition, and 
hence his mouth is not closed ; but he was serving as engineer on 
board one of the Congo State steam-launches (“steamers,” 
as they are often called, is rather a misleading term to the general) 
on the Upper River, and was for some time actually on and 
about the mouth of the Aruwhimi just before Major Barttelot’s 
murder. He was in constant communication with the Major and 
his assistants, and, most important of all, he was distinctly informed 
not merely by natives, but by his own Belgian superior, that 
Tippoo Tib had personally bidden the Manyuema to shoot the Major 


* River Life on the Congo. By J. R. Werner. London and Edinburgh : 
Blackwood & Sons. 1889. 

The Life and Work of Emin Pasha in Equatorial Africa. By the Rev. 
HH. W. Little. London: Virtue. 1889. 


if he did not treat them well. He was told this before the dig. 
aster, but after he had left the camp, and the rear-guard hag 
started; so that he could not put Barttelot on his guard. Thi 
testimony, we confess, seems to us far to outweigh the expressions 
of Mr. Stanley and of the Congo authorities as to their belief jy 
the Arab’s good faith ; more ——— if it be remembered that 
these persons, by making Tippoo virtually their viceroy, and 
abandoning vast districts to him, have, so to speak, bound them. 
selves to regard him as a respectable person. Mr. Werner, onthe 
other hand, seems to have had no personal ill-feeling againg 
Tippoo (who never did him any harm beyond rather overcrowdi 
the launch) was in a very good position to know, and was actually 
witness of not a few proceedings showing what construction the 
Arab and his followers placed on the appointment of “ District 
Governor,” which Mr. Stanley conferred on the great trader—anj 
raider. 

Mr. Werner's account of his own adventures, which began (he 
does not quite know why) in 1886 and ended last year, has the 
rather rare charm in such books of being quite destitute of 
literary “cooking,” and yet of being free from any awkward. 
nesses or dulnesses of style. He might have spared us the vo 
out ; but, after all, his account of it does no harm. He waly 
avoids entering into the curious hocus-pocus which transformed 
the “ International ” Congo State into a close Belgian corporation, 
In treating of individuals he is invariably sweet-blooded—th 
rarest of all virtues in such a case—and in treating of himself he 
does not brag. He speaks well of Major Barttelot, well of the 
Belgian Captain Coquilhat, who, with Mr. Werner as engineer, 
ran up through a hostile country, though he was half dead with 
dysentery, to Stanley Falls, where the Arabs were attacking 
that brave Englishman (afterwards killed by an elephant), Mr, 
Walter Deane, and, though they were not in time to save the 

lace, saved him. This little adventure is remarkably well told 
be Mr. Jameson, Major Barttelot’s second, a Will Cary of 
Westward Ho! come alive again, and alas! dead again, the 
account is singularly attractive. The descriptions of the Congo 
scenery are very good and well supported by sketches. There 
are some good stories, the best being the following :—The Co 
State served out to its officers at Léopoldville “half a bottle” of 
Portuguese wine a day. Hence—obviously and patently to the 
most childlike imagination—a contention who should send in the 
largest bottles, magnums, jeroboams, demijohns, and what not. 
The Administration, of course, met this trick by fixings 
standard bottle, which was to be at largest that used for the 
foaming grape of Eastern France. But science (and we wish 
science had never done anything worse) was not to be thus 
done. The engineers met and put their heads together; the 
result being that they not only succeeded in blowing out the 
“kick” of a champagne bottle, but actually expanded that 
vessel by the aid of heat so much that, outwardly remaining the 
same, it held inwardly about half as much again as an undoctored 
comrade from Rheims or Epernay. We are not always in 
charity with the scientist; let him on this occasion receive our 
sincerest admiration. 

And yet the book is a melancholy book in its way; though 
that way does not lie on the surface. Mr. Werner (though his 
name might bespeak any one of at least five nationalities) appears 
to be an Englishman. For what did he expend all this energy 
in an infernal climate during three years? It certainly was not 
for money ; he tells us as much. It certainly was not for any 
fleshly delights; for what with fever, dysentery, goat’s flesh like 
leather or indiarubber, and not too much of that, mosquitoes, 
runs at full speed for thirty-six hours, and the like, the Congo 
must have been to him much more like a purgatory than 
paradise. Ile was doing no good to England; and (though he 
seems, in his own person, to have succeeded in keeping up that 
pleasing delusion) it is not easy to understand how he tho 
that he was doing any good to Africa. He was uncomfortable 
enough when the Manyuema followers of the worshipful Tippoo 
Tib (who, by the grace of Mr. Stanley and some Belgian persons, 
was his senior officer) swarmed out of his (Mr. Werner's) own 
launch to harry and murder in a perfectly harmless native village. 
He does not seem to have taken any extraordinary joy in potting 
natives with his Winchester when they were dull to the bles* 
ings of trade. The amount of romantic interest which you cat 
get out of fighting canoes with steam launches, spears and knives 
with long-range guns, must surely be small. The collection 
ivory for European capitalists to sell at a greater profit than 
other European capitalists cannot be wildly exciting. What 8 
called “freedom from the restraints of civilized life,” no doubt, 
counts for something ; but will it count for all this, especially 
when civilized life telegraphs contradictory orders to you from 
Brussels? We can understand absolute shaking off of th 
“restraints”; but keeping at least some of them, and adding 
the discomforts of savagery, seems to us a thing only to 
justified by patriotism, religion, or the romance of adventure 
The adoption, for choice, of this kind of mongrel adventure, 
hybrid freedom does not commend itself. 

The great merit of Mr. Werner's book is that it is evidently* 
livre de bonne foi, and that it is very fresh to date. We do not 
think that the reading of it will do much to remove the mit 
givings of those who question whether such enterprises as this 
the Congo State do any good whatever. Mr. Werner, faithful 
witness as he is, seems still to believe in the “ blessings of civ 
zation,” and has cheerful dreams of the results of the prop0 
Congo railway; while it is fair to say that his book contall 
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neither account nor hint of the malpractices towards the natives 
which have sometimes been charged against the employés of the 
Company or State. But the authority of the State would appear 
to be nil off the river, though “on paper” (as Tippoo Tib, who 
geems to have been clever enough to catch up not a few Euro- 
ideas, says, it seems) it runs half-way to the Zambesi and 
Ban knows where else. On the river it extends very little 
nd the decks of the steamers and the areas of the stations. It 
has deliberately handed over the Upper Congo to the Arab slave- 
drivers and ivory-robbers ; and what blessings of civilization, be- 
bad rum, worse gin, and improved weapons of destruction, 
it has given to the Lower are things not very apparent here. 
Worse than all, it seems to have committed the mistake which 
few colonists except Englishmen, and Englishmen themselves by 
no means always, have avoided, the error of him gui trop em- 
jrasse. It is so easy to mark a great country off into prefectures ; 
it is not so very difficult to run a steam-launch up a river be- 
fween rapids and cart it across the rapids themselves. But it is 
yt so easy really to colonize and civilize. Nor is it quite 
dear what good is going to be done. Suppose the barren places 
to be made fertile and cultivated with tropical products. As it 
i, tropical products are so abundant and cheap that it hardly 
pys to produce or sell them. That the climate can ever be 
rwise than fatal to most Europeans is exceedingly improbable. 
Mr. Werner himself very shrewdly remarks that bringing the 
natives together in large settlements would probably begin a 
series of epidemics which would devastate the land. Im short, 
the country got on without us quite as well as it is at all likely 
to get on with us, and perhaps much better. 
fir. Little’s Life of Emin Pasha in Equatorial Africa is a piece 
of bookmaking which is neither very good nor very bad. 
Published with the consent of the managers of the Relief Expedi- 
tion, it is authentic enough as far as it goes; but is, of course, 
subject to the drawback imposed by the stipulations which, as 
above recorded, defeated Mr. Troup’s scheme, and it does not, we 
think, contain anything that has not already appeared in the 
newspapers. It contains, however—“ extended” as the phrase is 
with a certain amount of obligatory fine writing—a sufficiently 
clear account of the history of the Equatorial Province, of the 
life of Emin, and of the fortunes of the Relief Expedition so far 
as they are known. The account, however, is purely official, and 
the most favourable view of the conduct of Tippoo Tib is given— 
a view which, as we have observed above, conflicts with evidence 
which there is reason to believe, and which has to the critical 
mind the further very awkward drawback that it is a view neces- 
sitated by the conduct which both the Congo State authorities 
and the managers of the Relief Expedition have thought proper 
to pursue towards the chief of all such as cut men’s throats in 
Central Africa. As, however, this matter is undecided, Mr. Little 
could hardly be expected to enter into any argument about it in 
such a book. Some other defects might more reasonably be ex- 
to have been looked to. The map at the beginning is 
insufficient ; for though the actual relief route is faithful enough, 
the view of Emin’s province, which is even more germane to the 
book, is very poor, and does not contain several names which 
occur in the text. There are also some carelessnesses in the spell- 
ing, Mr. Jameson being called throughout “Jamieson.” But this 
does not matter much for the special purpose of the book, which 
will no doubt be useful. 


THE DISEASES AND DISORDERS OF THE OX.* 


ie all our experience we do not think that we ever met with a 
work which so thoroughly deserved to be called a family book 
as The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. Mr. George Gresswell 
is its prime author, and it has an addition by Dr. Albert Gress- 
well, to whom “the very fullest possible acknowledgment is due.” 

uracies have been rectified by Dr. Astley Gresswell; Mr. 
James Brodie Gresswell supplied notes ; information was derived 
from Mr. Alderman Dan Gresswell; the Rev. Henry William 
Gresswell made suggestions, Mr. Charles Gresswell helped, Mr. 
Edmund Gresswell contributed, and Mr. Samuel Gresswell’s 
assistance is thankfully acknowledged. Altogether no less than 
nine of the family of Gresswell appear to have had a finger in 
this literary pie. 

As might be expected, a great portion of the work is more 
suited for the study of veterinary surgeons than of laymen; but 
in the early pages some warnings are given which are evidently 
intended for ordinary people. The first is against eating under- 
done meat—what would the author say to raw-meat juice, which 
18 80 much recommended by certain of the faculty ? The second 
8 against “the most dangerous habit” of allowing dogs to eat 
from plates which are afterwards to be used for the food of human 

n Had those who are guilty of this practice “the barest 
notion of the results which might therefrom ensue, they would 
certainly abstain from such folly.” The third is against “the 

rous practice of caressing and kissing” pets. “If they 
d read the late Professor Cobbold’s most valuable work on 
Helminthology, the eyes of some ladies would certainly be opened 
Ma somewhat startling manner.” A matter, again, which con- 


* The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox; with some Account FG the 

of the Sheep. By George Gresswell. With Additions on Human 

and — Pathology. By Dr. Albert Gresswell. London: Allen & 
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cerns others besides keepers of oxen is the question whether 
bovine scarlet fever can be communicated to mankind. Dr. Klein 
experimented upon house-mice by feeding them and inoculating 
them with “cultures of the micrococcus scarlatine,” both from 
human beings and from the cow, and he found the action the 
same in each case. Many people will remember the outbreak of 
scarlet fever in Marylebone, St. Pancras, Hampstead, St. John’s 
Wood, and Hendon in 1885, which was attributed to the use of 
milk from a certain dairy. Full and interesting details of the 
investigations which were made into the matter are given in 
this book. The suspected dairy, which was at Hendon, was found 
to be in a good hygienic condition, and there had been no cases 
of scarlet fever in its neighbourhood for a long time previously. 
The outbreak occurred soon after the introduction into the dairy 
of three newly-purchased cows, one of which had small vesicles 
and ulcers on its udder and teats. The cow continued to give 
its usual yield of milk and did not show any particular signs 
of illness, but the affection spread rapidly among the other 
cows in the same shed. Sixty-three barn-gallons of milk were 
returned to the dairy, with an intimation that the Marylebone 
Health Officer suspected that milk from this place had been 
causing scarlatina in the neighbourhood. The whole of the 
liquid was given to the pigs, and orders were issued that the 
milk from the shed occupied by the cows with the ulcerated 
udders should be thrown into a pit. Poor neighbours begged for 
it, only to be refused by the owners of the dairy; but one or two 
of the cowmen gave it to them, thinking it “a pity to waste it.” 
About a week afterwards scarlatina broke out in six families that 
had been supplied with this milk. It is almost as interesting to 
inquire whether scarlatina may be communicated to human beings 
by horses as whether it can be communicated to them by cattle. 
Turning for a moment from Messrs. Gresswell’s book to other 
works, we find that Dr. Copland, in his Medical Dictionary, 
goes so far as to say “ that scarlatina was originally a disease 
of the horse,” “that it was communicated in comparatively 
modern times from horses to man,” and “ that it may be, and 
has been, communicated also to the dog.” Professor Williams, 
on the contrary, in his Principles and Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine, says :—“ I have seen numbers of horses suffering from 
it, but in no case did it exhibit any tendency to spread by con- 
tagion or infection ; and I am of opinion that it is impossible to 
transmit it from the horse to any other animal.” . Albert 
Gresswell thinks that not only the germs of scarlet fever, but also 
those of typhoid fever and diphtheria, as well as othermaladies, can 
be conveyed to human beings through the agency of milk. There 
is a double danger of this; for, in the first place, it is at least 
possible that a disease to which cows are subject may be communi- 
cated by them to another animal; and, in the second, germs of a 
disease from which cattle are exempt “may be conveyed to milk 
by means of the contact of that fluid with the exhalations of 
tients ” as well as “ by the addition of water into which some in- 
ective excretion has been accidentally introduced in consequence of 
faulty drainage or other hygienic defects or shortcomings.” It is 
well known that milk is a liquid peculiarly adapted to the devel 
ment and multiplication of germs, and Dr. Gresswell calls it 
“that most nutritious, but yet at times most dangerous, article of 
diet ”; adding that “it is im all cases a very wise ae to 
raise the temperature of that fluid to just below boiling-point, 
and to keep it at that temperature for some little time, since this 
is said to be sufficient to kill the streptococci of scarlet fever, if 
they be present therein.” If this be needful, it seems to us that 
those who live in constant terror of streptococci had better drink 
nothing but intoxicating fluids. 

We are great admirers of that excellent book King Solomon's 
Mines ; but it was a surprise to us to find it cited as an authority 
on a point of farriery. The passage in question relates to the 
inoculation of Zulu cattle for pneumonia. The following is a 
mere fragment from the very lengthy quotation made from that 
work :—* This is done by cutting a slit in the tail of an ox, and 
binding in a piece of the diseased lung of an animal which has 
died of the sickness.” It is then stated that the beast takes the 
disease in a mild form, and that the tail drops off about a foot 
from the root. Dr. Gresswell tells us that this method used 
formerly to be practised in England, but that one or other of the 
milder forms of inoculation is now adopted; and he himself re- 
commends the use of a small seton, made of thick white worsted 
and soaked in fluid obtained from the lung of an ox sufferin 
from the first stage of amild attack. It should be aeiee throu 
the under surface of the tail. This system is followed by Mr. 
Rutherford of Edinburgh. Professor Williams would only scarify 
the skin of the tail slightly, and inject one drop of the fluid. 

The Messrs. Gresswell inform us that, although foot-and-mouth 
disease usually affects ruminants, “it may break out in any warm- 
blooded animal, being met with not only in cattle and sheep, but 
also in swine, dogs, poultry, and even human beings are not secure 
against invasion.” We have never had the privilege of meeting a 
human being invaded with foot-and-mouth disease; but we can 
well believe that he would be a pitiable object. It has not yet 
been “ definitely proved that human tuberculosis can be produced 
by eating tubercular flesh”; but “ it is at least very probable that 
it can arise in this way. The differences between the two diseases, 
human and bovine tuberculosis, seem to be by | slight.” In the 
opinion of the author, it is dangerous to use the milk of tuber- 
culous cows. Dr. Fleming also thinks that it is not safe to use 
either the milk or the flesh of tuberculous oxen, if the disease is 


advanced, and that any part of a body in which tubercles are actu- 
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ally present should be avoided like poison. Yet Mr. Gresswell tells 
us that there are few cows or oxen that have been kept in cow- 
sheds for some time, and milked in the ordinary way, that are not 
tainted with tuberculosis. Anthrax, again, is another complaint 
to which men as well as cattle are thought to be subject by many 
authorities, and it is stated that “in 1617 the malady was of so 
fatal a type that over 60,000 people died round Naples from eating 
the flesh of animals which had died of the disease.” In France, 
anthrax is known as Charbon, in Germany it is called Miltz-brand, 
in Central Asia it is known as the Loodianah disease, in the 
United States as the Texas fever, and in Australia as the 
Cumberland disease. Reference is made to anthrax in the Scrip- 
tures as the “grievous murrain and blains which afflicted 
man and beast in the days of the captivity of the children 
of Israel.” “Anthrax also may have been the cause whereb 
the army of Sennacherib the Assyrian met with total extermi- 
nation in one night (2 Chron. xxxii. 21).” This disease seems 
to be on the increase in England, partly, perhaps, through 
the present system of forced feeding, and possibly from too much 
in-and-in breeding—so, at least, thinks Mr. Gresswell. With 
regard to the even more deadly scourge of cattle-plague, we read 
that what is termed benignant cattle-plague is usually to be 
found in Eastern Europe. In those regions it appears to have 
lost much of its power; but, when it is propagated in other 
countries, it assumes the malignant type, as some of us have good 
cause to remember. Even the mildest of mild cases of benignant 
cattle-plague, imported from the East, may generate the malady 
among the cattle of other countries in its most deadly form. 
“With regard to treatment, no veterinarian would recommend 
that any should be tried if the disease should again break out in 
England.” It is generally admitted that pigs, poultry, and cats 
are subject to diphtheria; but, although he considers it probable, 
the author is by no means certain that cattle and sheep are ever 
attacked by it. Two other matters he also thinks doubtful ; the 
first is whether the foliage of the yew-tree is only poisonous 
when in a dry condition, and the second is whether ergot of 
rye so cin When about the ill effects attributed to it as is 
commonly supposed. The latter doubt, it may be remembered, 
was strongly expressed in Stephens’s Book of the Farm, which 
was lately reviewed in this journal. Mr. Gresswell says, how- 
ever, that in countries where rye-bread is much eaten, ergot 
sometimes is present in large quantities in the flour, and that 
“very alarming symptoms, and even death, may result there- 
from among human subjects.” Both sheep and oxen are subject 
to tetanus. Bromide of potassium is the remedy here suggested, 
and it is probably the best, although we have known prussic acid 
to produce marvellous cures. The story of Jenner's discovery of 
vaccination is too well known to bear quotation here; but some 
— may not be aware that six condemned felons were par- 

oned by George I. on condition that they should submit to be 
inoculated. 

A large portion of a work on the diseases of sheep and oxen 
must necessarily be devoted to descriptions of parasites and their 
cures. Valuable and important as is this part of the book, it would 
be an unpleasant one to discuss here. The description of delirium 
in cattle and sheep reminds us that, when a valuable sow was very 
ill, we asked the “ vet.” how she was going on. “ Sir,” said he with 
great gravity, “she is wandering.” In conclusion, we wish to praise 
the “ Bovine Formulary,” or index of the diseases of oxen, with 
prescriptions for each, at the end of the book, which, we should 
add, has a good index of the ordinary kind as well. We should be 
glad to see the “ Bovine Formulary” brought out in the form of 
asmall book for the pocket. It is clear, concise, and practical, 
and it would make a very convenient handbook of reference 
for the kind of practitioner who is sometimes known among 
literate rustics by the terribly suggestive title of the “ furrier.” 


NEW LAW BOOKS AND EDITIONS.* 
M® CHAN-TOON is a young gentleman of Oriental ex- 


traction who made himself famous for a day or two, it may 
be a year ago, by gaining an unprecedented number of student- 
ships, scholarships, and the like, at the Middle Temple, and other- 
wise showing himself to be exceedingly proficient in the art of 
passing examinations. He ‘appears at that time to have pub- 


* The Nature und Value of Jurisprudence. By Chan-Toon, Barrister-at- 
Law, of the Middle Temple. Second (enlarged) edition. London: Reeves 
& Turner. 1889. 

Elements of the Law of Torts: a Text-Book for Students, By Melville 
M. Bigelow, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Law School of the University of 
Boston, U.S.A. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1889. 

The Law of Tithes and Tithe Rent Charge. By Edward Fairfax Studd, 
M.A., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & 

18) 


The Luw relating to Local Rates, comprising the Statutes in full and a 
Digest of 718 Cases. By George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner 


Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and late an Assistant-Boundary Commissioner 
sao. England and Wales. Second edition. London: Stevens & Sons. 


The Law and Practice under the Patents, Designs, and Trade-Marks 
Acts, 1883-88. By William Norton Lawson, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
om er-at-Law. Second edition, enlarged. London: Butterworths. 
1889. 

Suggestions for the Amendment of the Law relating to Weights and 
Measures. New edition, enlarged. London and Birmingham: W. & T. 


Avery 


lished a pamphlet which “ well-meaning friends” tried hard to 
induce him to enlarge intoa book. They have succeeded, as wel]. 
meaning friends so often do. The volume was written “ with a view 
of guiding beginners in the law who had not been influenced to 
neglect the study of jurisprudence prior to reading English lay 


from an arbitrary standpoint.” The introduction takes the form Mi 
of an essay upon “the importance of relative studies.” Their be 
importance is illustrated by examples “taken from various bas 
matters of thought because they all point to the truth of a 
the principles here contended.” In knowledge “one depart. the 
ment may be the kindred of another.” For instance, nobody can oes 
deny that medicine and law are to some extent connected, ag — 
witness the recent delivery at the Middle Temple of lectures on -_ 
what Mr. Chan-Toon describes as “ Toxicology, or the legal aspect ~ Z 
of poisons.” “The Bishop of Chester, otherwise known to us ag her 
Dr. Stubbs,” has ventured upon the similar generalization that for tthe 
the adequate study of history it is not amiss to know something the | 
of religion and something of law. Therefore “ what I [Mr. Chan- ies ‘ 
ae complain of is the abrupt demarcation of the sciences, haust 
thereby losing sight of the idea of necessity and convenience, 7" 
From this it results, therefore, the want of confidence in studies These 
beyond one’s own, and the consequent loss of aid that would du 
otherwise be obtained.” The wise man knows that “Geol os at 
can be of assistance to Statistics in explaining the causes of L eer, 
prevalence of a —— class of erimes in one part of a country i sho 
and its entire absence in another part,” and even “Science has he the 
been effective in correcting the belief in fanciful and imaginative sdequ 
superstitions.” Therefore all departments of human knowledge 4 obso 
should be each other’s handmaids, so much so that it is not well in ti 
even to distinguish too definitely which is which ; for “ When ohn 
hard distinctions are made, they aggravate perseverance and defy be 
solution of problems which depend on foreign ideas for elucidation.” ‘ 
When we get to the substance of what Mr. Chan-Toon has to say er 
about jurisprudence, it is much less novel and interesting than J the ge 
the beauties of the introduction would lead us to expect. Mr, I goseri 
Chan-Toon has perused and extracted from the works of Black- J rferer 
stone, Bentham, Austin, Maine, Stephen, and very many other and a 
writers, and he collates their sentiments nicely enough; but J slatin 
when he is thus employed he is ten times less amusing and a J of sta 
hundred times less instructive than when he is doing original J of g jj 
work, such as the reflections of which the introduction consists, calls : 
For it is, as Mr. Chan-Toon says in the course of his volume J deserit 
about something else, a “result appropriate of fruitful investiga- [I withor 
tion” to observe what are the sort of mental qualities which may J inform 
carry a man triumphantly through any number of examinations, J jt wer 
and how brilliant are the results of really effective study under 9 would 
the auspices of the Council of Legal Education. Therefore it is J presun 
better to study Mr. Chan-Toon’s own speculations than his com- The 
mentary upon other people’s, and it is a thing to be thankful for J gng 7; 
that Mr. Chan-Toon was not “influenced to neglect” the im- I the an 
portance of relative studies prior to learning English “from an J& extant 
arbitrary standpoint.” nations 
It is only across the Western wave that they begin prefaces of J 1883, t 
law books like this:—“It chanced some time ago that my J igalso. 
Elements of the Law of Torts found favour in the instruction of J Acts a: 
the Law School of the University of Cambridge, and that not 9 gether 
long afterwards a suggestion came to me over sea, from those Ther 
who had been using the book there, to prepare an English edition J ig not i 
of it. More to say were needless. The University Press under very fe 
took the work; the result is here.” The result is not so bad as I face of 
it would probably be if an English author had begun by express J that th 
ing himself in this sentimental fashion. ,The best part of the book, are inat 
in our judgment, is the introduction, in which Dr. Bigelow indi- J as near 
cates his view of the subject of torts generally in a manner s0 J bound i 
compendious, and yet so clear, as to leave the student no excuse Jj Avery, 
for not having in his mind a good foundation of principle on which J ninistr 
to erect an edifice of familiarity with the leading features of the J ment oj 
law of torts. Like other authors who have treated of the sub- J defects, 
ject, Dr. Bigelow professes his inability to supply any definition J fault to 
of a tort which will enable the man who knows and understands J trict in 
it to say at once, and without consulting authority, of any given J district: 
act or omission whether or not it constitutes a tort. The nearest &@ inspectc 
that he gets to a definition is, “ A tort may be said to be a breach J& of traye 
of duty, fixed by law, and redressible by a suit for damages.” J these di 
(It may be observed here that the only eflect of the comma after J seems 
“duty” is to make the sentence look as if it meant that not the pamphl 
duty, but the breach of it, was fixed by law.) As definitions go, J and its. 


and subject to Dr. Bigelow’s explanations, this is rather a 

one. e subject generally is divided by Dr. Bigelow, in accord- 
ance with a sort of inner light of his own, as follows. Torts may 
be classified according to the duties of which they are branches, 
and those duties are (1) the duty to refrain from fraud and 
malice ; (2) certain absolute duties; (3) the duty to refrain from 
negligence. The “absolute” duties are those which do not m 
any way depend = the state of the tortious person’s mind, 
such as trespass. The classification is ingenious, and appears to 
be exhaustive. The treatise is really an American one, adapted 
for the use of English students, by the substitution of English for 


American authorities as a general rule. Unfortunately it is not M4 

an absolutely safe guide to English law, as it contains statements #@ 5, ae 

supported by American authorities, but incorrect so far as our not j 

law is concerned. For instance, it is said that in actions for The s 

malicious prosecution, “ malice cannot be inferred from the mere gee | 

proof of a want of probable cause,” and an American case is ¢t * The 
The exact contrary is by Stua; 


in of the proposition. 


established law in England. A few blemishes like this, howeveh 
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patter the less as the book is one for the use of students almost 

exclusively. For them its clearness, neatness of statement, and 
a unnecessary detail can hardly fail to make it 


raluable. 
Mr. E. F. Studd has written a nice little book about tithes, 


bei moved thereto by having observed that, while a good deal 
or, boo recently said about tithes, “there seems to be an 
astonishing and widespread absence of accurate knowledge ” of 
the law and history of the subject. Mr. Studd is easily 
ished. A widespread presence of accurate knowledge on 
any subject a fiftieth part as intricate as tithes and tithe rent- 
would be something to be astonished at. In the heroic, 
but probably vain, hope of narrowing the spread of ignorance 
about the law of tithes, Mr. Studd has written his account of it, 
herein he seeks to expound “the history and present position 
ofthe law in a popular form.” With the history and so much of 
the law as is “practically obsolete” Mr. Studd allows that he 
hss “dealt superficially,” while he has attempted “to treat ex- 
haustively the present law” in the hope “that the book may 
ve useful to the profession as well as the general public.” 
These are two stools between which there is much risk of falling, 
gd unhappily it cannot be confidently asserted that Mr. Studd 
jas acquired a really firm seat on both or either. He is, how- 
ger, nearer to professional than to popular success, which is as 
itshould be. His volume is not amusing, and would probably 
le the worse for it if it were. At the same time it is hardly 
uate to the subject. It may be remarked that, however 
“obsolete” the old law of tithe may be, it is seldom possible to 
give trustworthy advice on a question of tithe without somewhat 
4 nd antiquarian research. Still Mr. Studd’s statement of 
the existing statute law on the subject is fairly good as far as it 
and may possibly be found useful in practice. 

Mr. G. F. Chambers’s Law relating to Local Rates, of which 
the second edition is now before us, is a modest sort of work. He 
deseribes it not as a treatise on rating, but as “simply a book of 
reference on the Statute Law and Cases” relating to the subject, 
and also incidentally as “a Repertory of Legal Information 
relating to Local Finance.” It consists first of statutes and bits 
of statutes printed without comment or annotation, and secondly 
of alist of very curt head-notes of cases, which Mr. Chambers 
alls a Digest, and which differs from the works usually so 
described in being almost without arrangement, and entirely 
without anything more to guide the reader in his search for 
information than headings not repeated on the ensuing pages. If 
it were a first edition we should say with confidence that it 
would not help anybody much, but as it is the second it must be 
presumed that it has been found to be of use. 

The second edition of Mr. W. N. Lawson's Patents, Designs, 
and Trade-Marks Acts contains the principal Act, that of 1883, 
the ancillary Acts of 1885, 1886, and 1888, all the rules now 
extant that have been made under those Acts, and the “ Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property ” of 
1883, to which Great Britain has subsequently adhered. There 
isalso an appendix containing a moderate number of forms. The 
Acts are very fully and carefully annotated, and the edition alto- 
gether appears to be a good one. 

_ There is no person to whom money is of any consequence who 
isnot interested in weights and measures, and there are probably 
very few who take any interest inthem. It is apparent on the 
fice of things that it is of importance for all commercial purposes 
that the use of weighing-machines, weights, or measures which 
ae inaccurate either by design or by misfortune, should be made 
ts nearly impossible as circumstances permit. A slim pores 
bound in cloth, is published on this subject by Messrs. W. and T. 
Avery, who discourse modestly and sensibly of the present ad- 
ministration of the existing law. They certainly—if their state- 
ment of facts is at all accurate—demonstrate the existence of 
defects, and suggest what look like efficient remedies. The great 
fault to be cured is the lack of uniformity of practice among dis- 
tect inspectors, the same machine which inspectors in some 
districts advise being habitually made a ground of prosecution by 
mspectors in other districts. It is urged that by the appointment 
of travelling inspectors, and the strengthening of central authority, 

divergences of practice might be removed, and the contention 
seems plausible enough. In any case, the Messrs. Avery's 
Pamphlet deserves the careful attention of the Board of Trade 
and its advisers. 


THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER.* 


r augurs ill for the general success of a translation when it 
ns by misquoting the initials of the author. As is 
Pretty well known, the name of Russia’s greatest poet is 
Alexander Serguiévitch Pushkin, and we can only account for 
translator's writing it otherwise by the fact that in Russian 
the letter C corresponds to the English 8. In general, however, 
We protest against the hideous rendering of Russian proper names 
here adopted. This, perhaps, is a matter of taste and habit, but 
m this case betrays an ignorance of Russian history which does 
Rot inspire confidence. 
Captain’s Daughter is a very charming tale of Russian 


The Captain's Daughter. A Novel. By A.C. Pooshkin. Translated 
: Stuart H. Godfrey, Bombay Staff Corps. London and Calcutta : 
» Spink, & Co. 


military and social life, which, though it has been translated 
before into English, deserves to be pressed upon the attention of 
the public till its merits be properly recognized. The hero, 
Andrew Petrovitch Greeneff, or Grineff—we intend to stick to 
the usual phonetics—is the son of a country gentleman of 
Simbirsk, and, enrolled from his birth in the Semeonovski regi- 
ment of Guards, has, at the time when the narrative begins, at- 
tained the grade of sergeant. Of course the inevitable French 
“ outchitel ” is introduced : M. Beaupré, whom the translator will 
persist in calling Bopré, as if it were a Russian name. He is the 


counterpart of 
Monsieur I’Abbé, a starving Gaul, 


who figures as Eugene Onéguine’s tutor, and meets a similar fate ; 
for when “ youth's rebellious hour drew near”— 


Monsieur clean out of doors they chase ; 


a regular episode, it would seem, in the drama of Russian domestic 
life, in which it used to be customary for paterfamilias to seize 
the unfortunate “ mossoo” when in a moment of temporary 
relaxation and forthwith to kick him out of the house. 
Exit “ mossoo,” and the hero is sent into the army under 
the care of Savelitch, his dadka, or male nurse, a most 
amusing character, and quite essentially Russian. He does 
not go, however, to St. Petersburg and the Guards, as he had 
anticipated, but is sent by his sagacious parent to Orenburg, 
where the general in command at once posts him to the fort of 
Bielagorsk, on the banks of the Ural, far away in the lonely 
steppe. It is commanded by old Captain Mironoff, the father 
of a the Captain’s Daughter. Asa matter of course, the 
youth Grineff falls in love with her, and, as another matter of 
course, in the general absence of excitement he fights a duel with 
Lieutenant Shvabrin, another admirer of the solitary beauty 
of Bielagorsk. He is wounded through the officiousness of 
Savelitch, who, getting wind of the encounter, and hurrying 
with loud cries to “save” his master, by so doing momentarily 
distracts his attention from the adverse blade. As he is tended 
during illness by the charming Masha, Grineff’s gratitude 
naturally prompts a declaration; his affection is reciprocated, 
but the consent of Grineff pére, which Masha declares to be 
indispensable, cannot be obtained. At this juncture the great 
revolt of Pugatchoff (of which Pushkin was himself the his- 
torian) breaks out, and the little fort of Bielagorsk is surrounded 
by the Cossack leader’s murderous hordes. Upon this striking 
episode in Russian history the plot is constructed. The fierce 
Pugatchoff’s heart has been touched by an act of boyish 
generosity exercised by Grineff in his favour, who is thus able 
to soften the savage’s heart, and not only to save his own neck 
from the rope, but to rescue Masha from dishonour, and place her 
in safety with his parents at Simbirsk. The whole of the fore- 
going narrative is interspersed with charming incidents illustra- 
tive of Russian life and character: its fidelity, good-nature, 
reverence, and single-hearted devotion to authority; though 
whether these good qualities have altogether survived the eman- 
cipation of 1861 may perhaps be open to doubt. ae to 
the plot, the hero during his adventures has laid himself techni- 
cally open to the charge of desertion, and, after the suppression 
of the revolt, he is summoned before a military tribunal to 
answer it. He has been denounced by the villain Shvabrin, 
who, actuated by love and jealousy, sided with the rebels and is 
in consequence led to execution. The same fate was in store for 
Grineff, since he refused to defend himself, fearing to compro- 
mise the name and fame of Masha. That damsel, who is now 
residing with the elder Grinefls at Simbirsk, undertakes a 
journey to St. Petersburg to save her imprisoned lover's life and 
reputation. In a delightfully related scene she meets the 
Empress Catherine ¢ncognito during an early morning promenade 
in the palace gardens. After due inquiry the imperial a 
summons the girl to her presence, and grants her petition wit 
the grace and charming condescension of which she was so 
perfect a mistress. 

We think it is a pity that the translator should have under- 
taken the superfluous oe of expurgating Pushkin’s novel: the 
poet’s work never requires it. Sometimes this piece of folly 
seems due to prudery, sometimes to carelessness. For example, 
in the very first paragraph of the book the translator writes :— 
“From the time I was five years old I was handed over to the 
ostler Savelitch”; but why is the following sentence, which 
stands in the original, omitted, “Appointed for his sobriety 
as my guardian”? and wherefore ostler? Gentlemen do not 
keep ostlers, but grooms. This can scarcely be called a literal 
rendering of the original as promised on the title-page. Again, 
further on, the translator's sense of propriety prompted him to 
expunge a passage concerning the love escapades of M. Beaupré, 
though Mrs. Telfer, in Russian Romance, found it no stumbling- 
block. Again, a British officer is positively too modest to 
relate that the hero, passing through the town of Simbirsk, 
took rather more wine than was good for him, supped “at 
Arinushka’s,” and had to be led home to his quarters by a comrade 
of riper years, who, though he ought to have known better, 
assured the ensign that experiences like these were necessary in 
order to “accustom him to the service.” We cannot refrain from 
mentioning one more instance of this absurd purism. On arrival 
at Orenburg, Grineff presents a letter of introduction from his 
father to the general commanding, an old comrade. The latter 
while reading it audibly pronounces certain phrases, as “... . 
Hm... your Excellency has not forgotten... Hm... now 
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about a matter... Hm... and so forth.” ‘Will it be credited | least—in some admirable stanzas on the making of opals (pp, 16 


that ejaculations like the following have been ruthlessly cut out, 


“Hm... when... the late Field-Marshal Miin . . . cam- 
paigns also . . . little Caroline . . .”? when the General 2 


in :—“ Ah, old chap, you remember our old pranks, then 
translator has no right whatever thus to emasculate other people’s 
creations. 

We have ventured to remark that the translator's phonetic 
system betrays ignorance of history, and certainly he has little 
knowledge of the German tongue. The famous Marshal Miinnich 

res here as Count Meeneekha; General Michelson as 
eekhelsoff ; Traubenberg as Traoobenberg ; while, to crown all, 
Keestreen (Ciistrin) and Otchakoff are described in a foot-note as 
Turkish forts taken by the Russians! Shades of the Great 
Frederick and Miinnich the “ Hawk,” spare the translator your 
nocturnal visits! Of downright errors we encounter not a few. 
Thus in the passage, p. 65, “ When I remember that this occurred 
in my time, and that I have now lived to the short reign of the 
Emperor Alexander,” we ought to read benign reign (karotki, 
short ; Xrotki, benign). And at p. 22, where Grineff, to the 
horror of his “nurse,” presents the then vagabond Pugatchoff 
with a hare-skin pelisse, and thereby earns his lasting gratitude, 
“the peasant immediately began to measure it” ought to be 
rendered “ began to try it on.” 


RECENT VERSE.* 


_— larger portion of Sir Edwin Arnold’s memorial volume 
In My Lady's Praise is a reprint from a recent book, which 
is now appropriately associated with a dozen or more new poems 
written in honour of the late Lady Arnold. In “ The Casket 
of Gems,” a sequence of poems in rhymed quatrains arranged 
acrosticwise, the poet’s fancy ranges with characteristic ease and 
buoyancy through many a rich field of legend and history, and 
does not disdain to add to the poetic garnering somewhat of the 
ils of science. The chemist and the geologist may claim a 
in the making of the “Casket.” Into the fabric of his verse 
the poet has shaped, or re-set, the fair or fantastic, the “mystical 
or magical, lore of precious gems, realizing in the discursive 
scheme of his poems the lines of Cowper :— 


Heaven, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweets, 
Nectarian essences, Olympian dews, 
Ethereal journeyings, submarine exploits. 


though without suggesting, it is fair to add, the image of 
Katerfelto, “ with hair on end at his own wonders.” Scientific 
facts are not often so skilfully wedded to poetic fancy as in the 
poem on opals and the operations of Nature's laboratory :— 


Mean rubbish of the road-heaps ; silicates 
Which gather in chalk hollows, where, sea-bred, 

Millions of billions, tubes and tunicates 
Laid down their living shells, Nature’s small dead. 

Who would have thought there should be use, or other 
Service, for such lost atoms of the main, 

When, sinking through the seas, they give the Mother 
Their tiny life-garbs to lay up again ? 

But She, who hastes not, wastes not, scorns not—takes it, 
Each relic of her nameless children gone, 

Stores her sea-oozes with their spoil and makes it 
Chalk down or marble vein or quarry stone. 


Of the amethyst there is the charming story from /®lian, 
charmingly told, of Heraclia and the grateful stork. The topaz 
suggests the legend of the miraculous restoration of sight to 
Theodosius; beryl and aquamarine call up a Lucianic vision of 
happy islands in the foamless seas. Perhaps the sum total of all 
the virtues attributed to jewels, including such talismans as jade, 
are surpassed by the magical properties of that wondrous garnet 
“hued like purple wine congealed,” the possessor of which may, 
like Aladdin with the lamp, gratify the most extravagant wish. 
But in order to raise the slave of the stone, which, with the de- 
licious vagueness of romance, we are told “lurks in Balkh, under 
the lower snows,” it is necessary to use a certain formula, the 
immediate oa of which is a red she-wolf, whose appearance 
is only too likely to petrify the young beginner in magic. On the 
whole, the most fascinating of these legends is the Persian fable 
that tells how Solomon was offered immortality in a ruby cup, 
and, while every creature urged him to drink, was saved from the 
fate of Tithonus by the wise yet cryptic warning of the turtle- 
dove, who had been overlooked by his councillors and intervened 
at the last moment. These old-world fancies are prettily handled 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. Here and there, it is true, the old man of 
science pops in; but he is never very troublesome, and once, at 


* In My Lady's Praise: Poems Old and New. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., &c. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 
Long Ago. By Michael Field. London: George Bell & Sons. 1889. 
Pe aga After. By R. St. John Tyrwhitt. London: Macmillan & 
I 
Poems. By Horace Smith. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
Verse-Musings on Nature, Faith,and Freedom. By John Owen. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1889. 
wo of the Home, By Harry Douglas. London: Spencer Blackett. 
1 


Told in a City Garden: Tales and Lyrics. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1889. iit 


By Eastwood Kidson. 


17)—is a true ally of the poet. Written in other moods ang 

less ornate style are the remaining poems. Nothing could , 

more remote from the elaborate gem-poems of the “Casket” tha 

~ unadorned simplicity of the charming song “In Happy 
ays ”:— 


The harvest moon stands on the sea, 
Her shining rim’s a-drip ; 

She gilds the sheaves on many a lea, 
The sails on many a ship ; 

Glitter, sweet Queen, upon the spray, 
And glimmer on the heather ; 

Right fair thy ray to show the way 
Where lovers walk together. 


The red wheat rustles, and the vines 
Are purple to the root, 

And true love, waiting patient, wins 
Its blessed time of fruit ; 

Lamp of all lovers, Lady-moon, 
Light these glad lips together 

Which reap alone a harvest sown 
Long ere September weather. 


Moved by the “ passionate pleasure” excited by Dr. Wharton 
edition and version of Sappho, Michael Field has undertaken th 
“extension” of the antique fragments of song into “ lyrical form’ 
The enterprise is undoubtedly bold. It involves more than th 
attempt to sing the songs of Sappho in a strange tongue. “Ey. 
tension,” in this instance, implies either the lyrical completion f 
fragments that are often extremely slender and imperfect, hoy. 
ever inspiring, or a process of expansion that must tend perilously 
towards diffuseness. The task is one that may well fall to a 
though there is the ever-imminent danger of the intrusion of the 
artificer, with his modern method of elaboration and the pm 
meditated art that is alien to lyrical poetry. “Lyrical form” js 
one thing, and readily attained ; the spirit of the lyric is another, 
and by no means at the command of the poet with a set task sud 
as this. Perhaps it is scarcely surprising that all of the seventy 
poems in Long Ago are not even lyrical in form. The most libenl 
or exhaustive definition of lyrical poetry cannot be said to com 

rehend a goodly number of Michael Field’s extensions d 
_— and slight, indeed, is their connexion with the Gre 
text, which supplies the theme or subject developed in the com 
pleted poem. The beauties of these poems are for the most pat 
of the picturesque order, and the ingenuity and dexterity of the 
modern craftsman are sufficiently apparent. Altogether, we an 
impressed by the poet’s skilled artistry and a modem 
forms of expression, rather than swayed responsive to the lyrical 
emotion. The address to Aphrodite, suggested by one of th 
most ardent and the most perfect of the Sapphic lyrics, s 
grievously marred by these lines :— 

For me the trembling boy grows honey-pale, 
While for the mighty 

Fervours of Phaon’s breast, without avail 
My mad heart prays. 


There is disillusion, too, in the grotesque expression of Sappho’ 
aspiration while witnessing the choral rites of the virgins d 
Artemis :— 


O moon, be fair to me as these, 
And my regretful passions ease ; 
Restore to me my only good, 

My maidenhood, my maidenhood ! 


Better representatives of the poet’s lyrical powers than the more 
ambitious strains that treat of the “fearful mastery of love,” in 
what purport to be the fearless, unashamed outpourings of 
Sappho, are the songs of simpler form and wider scope and appl 
cation. Here is an excellent example of Michael Field’s singing 


capacity :-— 


Spring’s messenger we hail, 
The sweet-voiced nightingale ; 
She sings where ivy weaves 
Blue berries with dark leaves. 


The glades are soft with dew, 
The chestnuts bud anew, 

The fishers set their sails 
To undelusive gales. 
The shepherd’s pipe is heard, 


The villages are stirred 
To shout the wine-god’s praise, 
And jest in rural ways. 


Then breaks the piercing note 
From Philomel’s wild throat, 
Passion’s supremest pain 
That may not hope again. 


Ah, woe is me! I learn, 

When light and flowers return, 
Love’s anguish, cark and care ; 
Its infinite despair 

Comes back, and makes me mad, 
Telling how all is glad ; 

Then swell the throb, the wail, 
The want, O nightingale! 


Battle and After is a curious specimen of the “poem with # 
purpose,” Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt’s purpose being the illustrati? 
of a spiritual law, analogous to the law of gravitation, by W 
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the souls of men, whether they be “full of disobedience and 


grime, or the contrary,” are irresistibly impelled towards the 
centre of the spiritual life—the Maker and the Judge. The poet 
gdmits that the operation of man’s free-will must modify the 
action of this law, — no modification can suspend it or 
render it ineffectual. In Battle and After the poetic exposition 
falls far short of the spiritual significance of the theme. We are 
pot at all concerned about the orthodoxy of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
ulation, which, he is advised, is “harmless in a doctrinal 
int of view,” and have only to consider the fragmentary lyrical 
in in which its elucidation is attempted. This, we are com- 
ed to find, is a cheerless undertaking. The poem is composed 
of choruses of spirits, depressingly commonplace in structure and 
diction, and some rather dusky discourse between a celestial 
“Quide” and the emancipated spirit of “Thomas Atkins, late 
sergeant, Grenadier Guards,” slain at the fight of Abu Klea. Mr. 
hitt’s failure is, after all, deserving of no severity of censure, 
for it is doubtful if there be more than one poet living capable of 
an imaginative treatment of so transcendental a theme. 
Mr. Horace Smith’s volume appears to be made up of new 
yerse and old. There is much freshness and mw f in the 
try of the shorter lyrics, though in none is there much re- 
yelation of a vigorous or imaginative personality. Perhaps the 
fnost notable poems are the blank verse narratives, “ Abel 
Andrews” and “ Memories,” which reproduce the idyllic manner 
of the Poet Laureate not unhappily :— 
Old Abel Andrews, sitting in the sun 
Outside the Haycock Inn I saw, and turned 
To greet him. Hale and honest, double-chinned, 
Red-faced, and open-hearted, stout and true. 
A jovial burly nature, mixed with gleams 
Of tender kindliness, rough in the rind, 
Yet soft and sweet within, old Andrews lived 
A quiet life as landlord of the Inn. 
“Tis not so fine this year, sir, not so bright 
As I could wish ; for last October, sir, 
I could not mind the brewing as I used, 
And so the ale was spoiled by other folk. 
You mind young Annie Clayton of the farm 
Up yonder on the hill, among the elms, 
She died, sir, last October.” Then he paused, 
And I, “Indeed, I had not heard—how came ’t ?” 
“Well, well, the tale is sad enough!” he said, 
“Some folks will say hard things; but 1 say, No! 
Mayhap her foot slipped as she crossed the bridge.” 


Distinctly literary is the inspiration of Verse-Musings, though 
the source is not always directly indicated as in the series 
“Quotations and Comments.” In these the poet takes a text 
from some favourite author, and holds forth as one who expounds 
tothe multitude. Mr. Owen may be a thoughtful writer, though 
he does not seem to possess adequate gifts of expression and con- 
centration. His method can only be acceptable to persons who 
think that poetry can be written at will by any one who has 
learned the trick of verse-making. The most daring effort in the 
volume is an “Ode to the Skylark,” from which we cull this 
pretty feat of mimicry :— 

I mark thy rhythmic glee, 

Ti-ra-lee, ti-ra-lee, ti-ra-lee, 

In triplets trippingly ; 
Then tra-ti-ril, tra-ti-ri-lee, 
In rhythmical dactylic melody, 
Tit-Ur-a-lee-lee ; tit-tir-i-lee-lee, 
Swiftest dactyle expanding to spondee, 
Myriad numbers with measures blend freely. 


Idylis of the Home is a narrative poem, with fair interspaces of 
tive moralizing, in blank verse that is somewhat too smooth 
and unvaried, though altogether fully up to the standard of the 
minor poet’s execution. The picture of love in a cottage “ full 
hard upon the verge of Paradise,” in Mr. Douglas’s Idylls, is full 
of pretty touches of art, though our charmed contemplation is 
now and again startled by some bravery of phrase or far-strained 
simile that little befits the poet's subject. t Mr. Douglas only 
be natural, forget the “ poet’s diapason,” and yearn no longer to 
“drain Apollo’s harp-strings of their harmonies,” and he may 
produce idylls of a purer order of art than these. 

. Kidson’s volume includes several examples of the versified 
story, none of which gains greatly by not being told in prose. 
Asan artist in landscape the poet shows favourably in “ Poppy 

ange,” a story that is not unskilfully planned, hough in its 
main incident a good deal incredible. Only in a poem or novel 
could “the law's all-confident minions” play such pranks as Mr. 
Kidson sanctions in this poem. Surely, too, it is not the voice 

nature we hear when the wife of a yeoman or squire thus 
tefers to the loss of her son :— 


Come, Lawrence, talk to me, and give me hope 
Concerning our lost Mark. *Tis hard to cope 

With sorrow in forced silence, to be dumb 

As marble Niobe, when voices come 

From mute and senseless things which speak of him, 
Reproaching our unnatural silence grim. 


To make a poem of a story is a greater and rarer achievement 

than the young bards of the day appear to imagine. Easy may 

be the devising of the tale ; in the transmuting process lies one of 
Most strenuous tests of the poet’s art. 


TWO BOOKS ON ART.* 


RS. STRANATIAN’S History of French Painting is one of 
those fortunate books that come just when they are wanted, 
and are neither too ambitious nor too full for their pu le 
Much attention has been paid of late to French painting. Many 
artists of merit in every country have been educated in France. 
Moreover, to France is due a revival in landscape art and in the 
technique of painting of all kinds. A history of painting, then, 
that is to satisfy the real demands of the day must deal 
before all with the art of this century. The material of this 
part of history until Mrs. valley flee it together was 
scattered in magazines, letters, lectures, and foreign notices of 
rticular men and schools. Mrs, Stranahan has collected in- 
ormation very carefully from all sources, and has shaped it to fit 
a general account of the movement of the century. It has been 
no easy and no small task to cut down the voluminousness of 
individual memoirs or particular criticism to the comparative 
importance uired in her scheme of history; to pair off the 
conflicting partialities of various writers and critics, and so obtain 
something like the truth; to walk circumspectly amidst the 
clamour of contemporary quarrels, and fairly note the merits of 
the vanquished as well as the conquering school. The author 
has performed her task with judgment, modesty, and wakeful con- 
scientiousness., She has not trusted to her own feelings, prejudices, 
or knowledge. Where their opinions have been recorded, she has let 
artists speak forthemselves. She has embodied the ssthetic views 
of all parties in plain language, free from personal gush and senti- 
ment ; and, although one may divine the direction of her own 
tastes, one admires all the more the candour with which she has 
put forward the claims and explained the intentions of unsym- 
pathetic schools. Nearly three-quarters of the book are devoted 
to the nineteenth century ; and it is by the success of the modern 
division that Mrs. Stranahan’s work must be judged. The earlier 
centuries have been treated better, more fully, and with closer 
sympathy by other authors. As far as we know, Mrs. Stranahan 
is the only one who has given a complete, succinct, and duly 
proportioned account of French painting in our own age. And 
the history of modern French painting since David is the histo: 
of art in this century, or the best part of it. This History wi 
be chiefly used as a reference-book by writers, artists, dealers, 
amateurs, &c. To make it thoroughly serviceable to such per- 
sons the index at the end should be fuller and more correct. 
Every name that appears in the book, whether in the small or 
large print, should also appear in the index. Many names of im- 
portance—such as Falguiére and E. Delaunay—are not to be 
found in the index. The author, rightly or wrongly, has not 
considered them worthy of separate notice. They occur only in 
lists arbitrary in arrangement and not easily consulted. Again, 
for instance, we find in the index the name Danton; turning up 
the page indicated, we find him in a list with Duez, Gervex, 
Bastien-Lepage, Dagnan-Bouveret, and other modern men of 
note. Now there may be such a painter; but he is certainly 
not of such consequence as Dantan, whose name does not 
appear in the index, and whose work is of a sort to entitle 
him to be mentioned with the artists named. As this book 
does not pretend to eloquence or originality of view, all 
the more care should have been taken to make it valuable 
as a book of reference and dictionary of French art. In a 
subsequent edition it would be well, not only to enlarge the 
index, but to print and arrange the very valuable list of painters 
in a form clearer and more easy to consult. This is the more 
necessary as the classification of painters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is extremely difficult. No one could guess under which 
head to look for certain painters. Perhaps any possible arrange- 
ment would have been open to the charge of vagueness ; all the 
more reason to use every resource of type and arrangement to 
guide one among such divisions and subdivisions as Classic, 
Romantic, Classic-Romantic, Neo-Classic, Naturalistic, Orientalist, 
Landscape, Semi-Classic or Historic, Historical Genre, Rustic 
Genre, Figures in elevated style, Sympathetic Genre, Landscape 
and Marine, Impressionists, and one or two more. Some of these 
divisions are based on difference of manner, others on difference 
of subject, and so on. The importances of division and sub- 
division are scarcely maintained. Probably the author intended 
to make subjects rule the divisions and manner the subdivisions, 
but the intention has not been uniformly carried out. We 
do not wish to criticize the author’s application of the names 
of schools—that would mean an essay on the terms Classic, 
Romantic, Naturalistic, &c. The distinctions are unfortunately 
vague, and have been applied sometimes to subject and sometimes 
to style. We only suggest that a clearer arrangement, under fewer 
and more distinct heads, would improve an already excellent book. 
It is baffling to find Millet buried in a corner for the sake of a 
Rustic Genre, or Decamps stowed away with a single companion, 
Marilhat, in order to provide Period I. with an Oriental com- 
partment. Corot and Frangais, by the way, are as Classic as they 
are natural; indeed, they may be called Neo-Classic quite as 
justly as Gleyre, Couture, Hamon, &c. ; yet they are both, perhaps 


* A History of French Painting, from its Earliest to its Latest Prac- 
tice, including an Account of the French Academy of Painting, its Salons, 
Schools of Instruction, and Regulations. By C. H. Stranahan, London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1889. 

The Enchanted Island; The Venice of Titian, and other Studies in Art. 
By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., President of the Royal Society of British Artists. 
London: Allen & Co. 
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unavoidably, under the class Naturalist of Period II. But chief 
among the Naturalists of Period I. is H. Vernet ; now the natu- 
ralism of Vernet is most unlike the quality so called to be found 
in Corot. Cochereau, who painted “ L’Atelier de David,” in the 
Louvre, was much more of a naturalist, or realist if you will, 
than Vernet ; but we cannot find him in this book. The question 
arises whether by Classic you mean a painter of classic subjects, 
a painter in the traditions of David, a painter in the traditions of 
old masters of the culminating schools, or any painter who uses 
form and colour in the service of broad and serious decoration ; 
whether by Naturalist you mean a man who paints every day 
subjects in any style, a man not concerned with decoration, but 
with natural character of forms and colours, or a man chiefly 
occupied with showing real light as seen on objects at certain 
focuses. There is no uniformity in the way these terms are 
used, and Mrs. Stranahan’s work does nothing to determine their 
meaning. But those who read her book will be, for the most 

, people who have their own views on these questions, and 
the only faults they will have to find with Mrs. Stranahan will be 
a want of clear and evident headings and too many long lists, so 
jammed together that the eye cannot easily disengage the names 

m the text. Full accounts of the French Academy, the Insti- 
tute, the Beaux Arts, the annual salons, the system of rewards, 
and a careful history of the changes of constitution of these 
bodies, renders the work peculiarly interesting to students. 

Some people will like Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s book The Enchanted 
Island. They will call it elevating, and will take to themselves 
great merit because they have not been depressed by the fine 
vagueness of the preacher, his endless allegory, and his panting 
pursuit of the stalest sirens of sentiment. Among his admirers 
will be no one who likes things said straightly and with as litile 
of the fume and vapour of art cant as is possible, no one who 
refuses to mistake the figure for the thing figured; no one who 
prefers clearness to mystification, sense to singularity, and infor- 
mation to moral advice. Mr. Wyke Bayliss could tell us some- 
thing about art; but unfortunately that is not his really heartfelt 
desire. He has read a good deal of many books, chiefly poetical, 
and his wish is to plant a few phrases and metaphors that he is 
in love with ; for he is a most unhappy victim to words. If he 
finds it possible to attach one of these figurative expressions by any 
slender connexion to a real thing, he instantly considers the expres- 
sion and the thing as the same, and proceeds to argue from one to the 
other. The method is one well known of late since art has fallen 
into popular discussion. The word purity favours this purpose. 
It can be applied to many things not related to one another even 
in the most distant connexion, as, for instance, pencil lines, water, 
and the domestic hearth, the latter whether understood meta- 
ager pd or directly. Then many terrible moral lessons can 

held up to the artist or the town surveyor, though only in the 
case of the former would any one be fool enough to attach im- 
portance to the sermon. Mr. Wyke Bayliss is too curious in 
research to content himself with such cheap performance as 
this. He immerses you and himself in a whole chapter of strained 
and long-drawn allegory, till neither can know the ground of 
his preaching or what is real and what is imagined. It is a pity 
that art has become a vehicle for moral reflection. It ceases to 
be the consolation of mankind ; that field where every one might 
throw up their caps and enjoy a holiday. But we may yet hope ; 
even thus was jam prostituted in the conveyance of Gregory's 
Mixture, and yet jam is triumphant. Our age is, unhappily, senten- 
tious and a victim of phrases and tall talk. Even the once irre- 
sponsible artist is become concerned about his neighbours’ views, 
and the clown and ballet-dancer itch tothump the pulpit. Naturally, 
then, the professional who deals in words cannot be kept from new 
fields of metaphor and illustration. To find sermons in stones may 
have been safe enough in Shakspeare’s time ; but the intractable 
stubbornness of modern geology makes the game dangerous nowa- 
days ; and so art is the favourite vehicle for conveying gush, fads, 
and discontent with one’s neighbours’ morals. Even the speakers 
at the Art Congress at Liverpool regarded art, not only as a 
minister to spiritual wants and fit medicine for a mind diseased, 
but as a universal panacea for all evil. The prescription seemed 
to be—Mix purity, virtuous indignation, a faint spice of allusion 
to brass work ; dilute according to taste with Religion or Socialistic 
fads, and label Art, to be taken in and out of season. The end 
of Mr. Bayliss’s book is even more wearisome than the beginning. 
Many pages are devoted to parallel passages from Professor 
Palgrave’s Decline of Art il Mr. Bayliss’s Witness of Art. 
This is to dispute with Mr. Palgrave the possession of such 
common property in ideas as “To the Greeks, it is hardly too 
much to say, the world owes the creation of the Beautiful—that 
first and last word in art.” “The fine arts, which are always 
the expression of their age, changed with it.” “The sense of 
beauty belonged to the Greek race,” &c. 


TWO FOLK-LORE BOOKS.* 


ISS SMITH is an enthusiast “on” her subject, to use a 
phrase of her own. She writes about gipsy poetry, and 
remarks that some of it is perhaps in terseness and expressive- 
ness equal to anything in the whole circle of Gentile poetry, 


* Through Romany Songland. By Laura Alexandrine Smith. London: 
Stott. 1889. 

Romances and Stories. By W. A. Clouston. Privately printed. 
1889. 


Miss Smith may not find all her readers of the same mind. He 
pretty little book contains examples of gipsy music, and a 
many extracts from Ouida, Mr. Groome, Mr. Leland, Longfelloy 
Miss Strettell, Mr. Keary, and the Songs which Scott put into 
the mouth of Meg Merrilies. On the whole, we gain from Mig 
Smith’s compilation the idea that gipsy poetry is, as a rule, the 
popular poetry of the country where the gipsies happen to fing 
themselves. Occasionally, as in Spain and Hungary, there is, 
wild nomadic sentiment :— 
1 a gipsy child was born, 
Of a mother all forlorn ; 
In the long grass I was lain (sic), 
None baptized me but the rain. 
But in several cases Miss Smith might almost as well have quoted 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem “To a Gipsy Child” as some of the 
pieces she has inserted. What is gipsy in this P— 
Dans votre humeur coquette 
Vous me contez fleurette. 
Ah! que vous seriez obligeant 
Si vous me comptiez de l’argent. 
In your mischievous coquetry 
You ask the flower petals of my love— 
Ah! how obliging you would be 
If you would count me out some money. 
The translation donne furieusement a penser. “ Johnny Fa,” again, 
is more a ballad about gipsies than a gipsy ballad. Miss Smith 
mentions that she has not visited Yetholm, as she hears that the 
gipsies there have become settled in “neat cottages,” disproving 
the proverb “ No washing will turn the gipsy white ”—a saying 
attributed to Ferdousi. It appears that the Scotch gipsies stil) 
sing the ballad of “Hughie the Graeme,” but nobody pretends 
that they composed it, nor the ballad of “Hugh of Lincoln” 
which has been taken down from the recitation of a negro child 
in New York. Miss Smith’s book, to be brief, is mainly a com- 
pilation, and at second hand. It is not uninteresting, but is 
purely popular, and of no value for anything like serious study of 
gipsy verse. In fact, one would imagine, on the evidence of this 
work, that the gipsy taste in song is local, not characteristic of 
the race, though there may be a preference for songs of adven- 
ture. Miss Smith is so indifferent to accuracy that she 
vaguely quotes “a French novel whose name and author I have 
entirely forgotten,” and cites a song from this valuable source, 
This is clearly not the right way of collecting and editing popula 
songs. 

r. Clouston’s collection of Eastern Romances and Stories is, 
of course, a much more valuable work. The stories are from 
Persian, Tamil, and other sources ; they are long, and copiously 
decorated in the Eastern taste. A man hears “a pleasing tale” 
in a bazaar, he “adorns it with flowers of rhetoric,” he places it 
in a moral setting, and the result is such romances as Mr 
Clouston publishes with notes. The stories are popular material, 
dressed up in robes of Oriental state. Instead of saying “Ther 
was a rich man,” these tedious people write “The caravan of his 
good fortune had for a long time travelled in the lands of 
success; the hand of detriment was never extended towards the 
skirts of his wealth; nor did the Simtim of loss and misfortune 
ever blow in the gardens of his prosperity, so that he passed al} 
his days in the cradle of happiness and content.” After a few 
pages of this stuff, the Western jaws are extended in the yawn 
of tedium, and the Western head sleeps in the cradle of 
lassitude. The wickedness of women, the malice of men, the 
impossibility of resisting Fate are among the topics which the 
tales are made to illustrate. The Oriental mind can rarely 
tell a plain tale, but must drag in pearls of rhetoric and 
sapphires of edification. Mr. Clouston says little about the 
disputed questions of the origin of popular tales :—“ All that 
is now maintained by the so-called Benfey school is that 
many of the Western popular tales current orally, as well # 
existing in a literary form, during the medieval times which 
are found in old Indian books reached Europe from Syris, 
having travelled thither from India through Persia and Arabia, 
and that this importation of Eastern fictions had been going on 
long before the first crusades.” Mr. Clouston’s grammar is har 
to construe, “during the medieval times which are found ® 
old Indian books reached Europe from Syria”—we make 00 
sense out of this. If Mr. Clouston means that many Orientd 
stories got into medieval literature through a series of tran 
lations, his position is impregnable. But popular versions d 
many of those very tales had been current in the West, probably 
before Homer's time. Nothing proves that they came from 
the East, though late literary ome of them did arrive 2 
Europe through various versions from the Sanskrit. But perhaps 
as to this proposition, too, Mr. Clouston “draws the finger # 
acquiescence over the face of content,” like Hatim Tai. We 
confess that we are bored by hiri-like damsels who declare that 
“men are of weak intellect, and so fickle that they bestow every 
moment their affection on a new object. One eye needs not tw? 
pupils, and one scabbard cannot contain two swords, Let no one 

thirsty in a river, nor wish for flowers in a garden.” This 
is playing the bosh, or, in English, is “fiddlestick.” Wh 
will may pursue the adventures of the washerman, the paintel 
and the geomancer. Mr. Clouston’s notes are the best part of the 
book, and show a wide knowledge of Mérchen. For these ® 
extend the hand of gratitude to the forehead of instruction ; bi 
as for the dismal moral legends, we shake the fist of indignati® 
at the Oriental apologue of pedantic imbecility. 
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ind. ; EN y purely pathetic but for the unpleasant suspicion of the personali- 
da oul ne ee ties which are M. Daudet’s besetting sin in the sketches of “ Les 
ongfellow HE veteran chansonnier who now publishes Nouvelles | ratés,” and which is in any case a very clever book. The illus- 
put into T chansons(1) is the very last survivor of his school. In | trations are those curious smudgy apy vignettes which 
Tom Mig, M. Nadaud’s verse there is scarcely a trace of the influence of | have been fashionable for a time, and which vary from rather 
a rule, the 1830 (though he was but ten years old then), and he is hardly | good to intolerably bad. 
n to find even a follower of Béranger so much as a —_— boy in the M. L. Wuarin (4) begins with an allegory about the giant 
there is g school which Béranger himself captained under the tuition of | Mille-Bouches and the giant Amicopopolo, which is not the 
Desaugiers and the elders. The reversion to this style (now that | worst attempt that we have seen to write like Voltaire. Un- 
those which supplanted it, and which no doubt were at their best | luckily, the attempts to write like Voltaire (with very rare 
far loftier poetry, have dwindled down too often into maundering | exceptions, such as Izxion, The Infernal Marriage, &c.) are 
mannerism) is not unpleasant. It was perhaps not unnatural, | generally classable in some degree or other of badness. How- 
though certainly we think unfortunate, that M. Nadaud should | ever, this only concerns the preface. When M. Wuarin sets to 
ve quoted think it necessary to take notice in a preface of a spiteful | work seriously to consult the purse of the contribuable and its 
me of the bit of newspaper gossip revived from time to time, like all such | interests, he is less ambitious, but hardly more judicious, as 
ings, in which Lamartine is said to have avenged himself for | may be judged from the fact that he is for the election of magis- 
a fancied slight (Nadaud having obeyed a summons from the | trates, and that he wants to “interdire 4 tout élu du peuple des 
Princess Mathilde, thereby breaking an engagement with the | relations d'affaires personnelles avec les autorités au milieu 
) by an ye and insulting impromptu in which M. | quelles il siege.” 
Radeud was called a “chansonnier,” per invidiam, and accused | We have before us three philosophical, or physiologico-philoso- 
of frequenting the victors in preference to the vanquished. The | phical, books. M. Janvet’s (5) laborious and intelligent carryin 
matter is a trumpery one, and, though M. Nadaud himself comes | out of a certain kind of psychological inquiry is weil known, an 
quite scatheless out of it, Lamartine, while disavowing the actual | his Automatisme psychologique is a respectable new instalment 
_. verses, seems to have admitted a vexation which does not do | of it. It has been decided by many authorities that the late 
“4 Sait much credit either to his good sense or his temper. The text of | M. Guyau (6) was a very clever young man, and we are certainly 
that the the book is a welcome change from pettinesses of this kind. M. | not going to “fight a prize” by contesting it here. Certainly 
senetl Nadaud’s verse is sometimes a little trivial, and very rarely has | M. Guyau was a distinguished representative of his school—the 
ym ba something, not of the grivotserie, but of the coarseness, of the old | school which tries to make a kind of science out of collecting, 
sien tif chanson ; but at his best he can do the thing excellently. Here, | classifying, and commenting on a vast and heterogeneous assort- 
pretends for instance, is a pastiche (songs of this particular kind are | ment of literary quotations, popular ideas, observed facts or sup- 
Fncola® almost necessarily pastiches) which seems to us so good that | positions—in short, the school of Mr. Herbert Spencer. M. 
vro child we must make an exception to an almost necessary rule in this | Guyau’s untiring eulogist, M. Alfred Fouillée, strikes a useful 
y a com place and quote it :— ; keynote by telling us that Guyau, compared with Mr. Spencer, 
» but is C’étuient trois hussards de la garde gives “a more sociological theory of style considered as = in- 
study of Qui s’en revenaient en congé ; strument of sympathetic communication and sesthetic sociabi ity. 
e of this Ils chantaieat de facon gaillarde Those to whom this statement conveys some meaning will doubt- 
wiatic f Et marchaient d’un air dégagé. less enjoy the work. M. Beaunis(7), frankly physiological, is to 
f ad “ Je vais revoir celle que j'aime ; us, we own, the most attractive of the three. 
— Cest Marzoton, dit le premier. We may briefly note a French translation (Paris: Ollendorff) 
a of the book called An Author's Love, which we are amazed to 
| po Un Penton tet ova meen see during the last few days has been taken seriously by serious 
popular “Hé! C'est Jean, le je crois. literary persons in England. 
Quoi de nouveau dans le village ? 
ories is, — Tout va toujours comme autrefois. 
— J’ai sonné ses veeux |’an dernier, 
wpe. Car elle est scour Visitandine NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
Dans le couvent de Noirmoutier. ET cncther beck on by 
! j j 
as Mr. J. Carlile McCoan (Chapman & Hall)—may seem, in the 
naterial, Voila dix mois, son mariage, ‘ opinion of the author, to require some apology. Mr. McCoan’s 
“ There Voila dix jours, son premier né. ea for his book is not without substance. The reign of 
n of his — “Et Jeanneton, dit le troisieme, ehemet Ali, he urges, has had many historians; while the 
ands of Toujours heureuse ?—Ah ? siirement : equally important career of his reputed grandson has not yet been 
rds the Trois mois passés aujourd'hui méme, chronicled in complete and connected form. Here was a “still 
fortune J’ai sonné son enterrement. empty corner” in the well-worked field of Egyptian history, and 
ssed all — “ Sonneur, si tu vois Marguerite Mr. McCoan proceeds to occupy it, attracted by the unparalleled 
r a few despotism, extravagance, and “loan-mongering spoliation” that 
p yawn Et pod anus manion. characterized the long rule of the late Viceroy. The result, as a 
dle of « So. A, is Madel contribution to history, needs no excuse. Mr. McCoan’s acquaint- 
en, the = ance with Egyptian affairs is evidently considerable, his pains- 
ich the Dis-lui que je suis capitaine P taking industry in sifting the diverse materials at his command 
rarely Et que je fais la chasse aux loups. merits recognition, his plain and vigorous style decidedly becomes 
ic and —“Sonneur, quand tu verras ma mere a chronicler whose only aim is to extenuate nothing. The sober 
yut the Va la saluer chapeau bas ; , historian of Ismail’s reign is confronted with many difficulties ; 
Il that Dis-lui que je suis & la guerre, and Mr. McCoan is right in anticipating that all his statements 
s that Et que je ne reviendrai pas.” may not be accepted as historical. Egypt has always been prolific 
well as Although there is nothing of the very first importance in the | of mysteries. That almost forgotten book by Mme. Audouard, 
which well-printed volume which contains the Memoirs of Count de | Les Mystéres de [Egypte dévoilés, which the present writer 
Syria, Rochechouart (2), who was born the year before the outbreak of | utilizes, was a notable example of contemporary curiosity con- 
Arabia, the French Revolution, and died in 1858, the book is by no means | cerning the secret history of Ismail’s intrigues. Perhaps Mr. 
1 on ill worth reading. M. de Rochechouart’s date and connexions McCoan, though a sober seeker after truth, 1s not ill advised in 
is hard made it practically impossible for him to avoid serving, if he | the choice of his sub-title, “a Romance of History.” In con- 
und in served at all, some foreign Power, and the hazard of the gambling- | temporary records history is frequently compacted of mystery. 
ake no table more than anything else decided him to serve Russia. e For example, Mr. McCoan's account of the 4 removal ” of Sadyk 
riental had wished to do so, but had not money enough to reach the | Pasha and the confiscation of his property is not entirely a solu- 
trans Czar’s dominions ; so he set aside two louis, reso ving if he lost tion of one of the most mysterious and dramatic events of 
ons of to go to Verona and enter the Austrian army, if he won to make | Ismail’s career, though it vividly reflects the irrepressible sensa- 
obably for Poland ; he did win, was taken up by Richelieu (then Duke of | tion it aroused in. many quarters. The financial history of the 
_ from nsac, and a successful soldier of fortune in the Czar’s service), | period is very clearly set forth. It is treated in the impartial 
‘ive in and saw some not uninteresting service in the South of Russia, a of one who has probably neither suffered nor benefited by 
erhaps and then in the great campaigns which brought about | the foreign loans negotiated by Ismail, and who is yet, as 
r of the downfall of Napoleon. There is not much here that has to | is inevitable, a willing witness to the extraordinary business 
~ We do with events later than 1815, and nothing that is dated after | capacity of Mehemet’s successor. Mr. McCoan tells us he was once 
e that 1834. The whole is a fair “document”—one more for the | bad courtier enough to tell Ismail “that if he had been a solicitor 
every painful historian to riddle, and not such a bad specimen for | or a stockbroker he would have made his fortune,” to which the 
rt two riddling. Viceroy smilingly replied “ Mais vous me flattez, mon cher” ; 
no one One more volume has been added to the handy illustrated | but he “never quite forgot or forgave the maladroit compliment.” 
This edition of M. Daudet’s books. This time it is Jack (3), which There never was certainly a bolder experimenter in the arts of 
Who would be a work of genius if a certain work called David Copper- | raising a revenue. The story of Ismail’s financial operations and 
a Jield had not had the ill manners to precede it, which would be | the ruinous fiscal oppression they entailed occupies the larger 
0 
se we (1) Nouvelles chansons & dire ou & chanter, Par G, Nadaud, Paris: | _ (4) Le contribuable: comment défendre sa bourse, Par L. Wuarin. 
; but et Stock. Paris: Alcan. : : 
ration (2) Souvenirs sur la Révolution, $c. Par le Général Comte de | (5) L’automatisme psychologique. Par Pierre Janet. Paris: Alcan. 
hechouart. Paris: Plon. (6) L’art au point de vue sociologique. Par M.Guyau. Paris: Alcan. 
(7) Les sensations internes. Par H. Beaunis. Paris: Alcan. 


(3) Jack, Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Marpon et Flammarion. 
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and more important portion of Mr. McCoan’s very readable and 
interesting volume. 
Mr. Edward Clifford’s Father Damien: a Journey from Cash- 
mere to his Home in Hawaii (Macmillan & Co.) is a little book 
that calls for no commendation to the reader. Everybody knows 
somewhat of the mission of the devoted young Belgian priest to 
the afflicted and long-neglected settlement of lepers at Molckai, 
and everybody will read with painful and absorbing interest Mr. 
Clifford’s pathetic account of Father Damien’s labours. It is a 
pity, perhaps, that Mr. Clifford should prefix to a narrative so 
simple and sincere and affecting an apology for his Protestantism, 
which we cannot but think is entirely needless. We question its 
propriety, and are convinced of its irrelevancy, even while in 
ement with Mr. Clifford on the main points of the subject 
discussed. His book, happily, has other and stronger claims on 
readers than this casual incitation to polemics. Nothing could 
be more impressive than the story of Father Damien’s life and 
death, nor is it conceivable that any one should read without 
feeling some assurance that the emotions it excites must produce 
lasting fruit. The plea, too, for legislation as to leprosy in India 
—* Our next duty,” as Mr. Clifford’s chapter is headed—will, it is 
hoped, be fruitful in another and extremely important direction. 
Another feature of this record of a voyage must be noted, and 
this is, the striking and vivid description of Hawaiian scenery. 
Mr. Clifford is a painter, who not only sees with the painter's 
eye, but depicts the wonders of Kilauea and the lake of fire 
with all the resources of the painter’s art. His pictures of the 
— region surpass all previous descriptive efforts of the 
nd. 
Mr. William Oxley is a little indiscriminate in compiling his 
annals of human credulity, Modern Messiahs and Wonder Workers 
(Triibner & Co.), a title too suggestive of the exemplary “ Great 
Men for Little Boys” or “Self-made Heroes” order of books. He 
masses great men and mean, seers and impostors, spiritual 
leaders and “ cranks,” Swedenborg with Johanna Southeott, 
Edward Irving with James White, and it is only in favour 
of Mme. Blavatsky that he feels any exception is to be made 
from this exuberant category. What Mr. Oxley calls “modern 
spiritual history” cannot be written in this way. His bio- 
graphical sketches are not unamusing, but he offers no _philo- 
sophical or historical survey of the subject. His indignant com- 
ments on the disgraceful antics of such prophets as Thomas 
Lake Harris and James White, the “Christian Israelite,” are 
even more diverting than his evidently robust faith in “ psychic 
power.” The portraits in the book are among the most revolting 
examples of what used to be called “rude woodcuts” we have 
ever seen. The “Mrs. Girling” and the “ Ann Lee,” mother of 
Shakers, are gems in this style of art. 
Something new in American poetry, even though it be light as 
sea-foam, is matter for gratitude. Novelty there is, of a truth, 
in Mr. Charles Henry Webb’s Vagrom Verse (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co.) Clearly enough, from the dedication, it is no libel on the 
American language to declare “ poet” suffers a thin sea-change to 
“ pote” in the States :— 


I do not come in purple dressed, 
In pride of trolls and catches ; 

I come in rags and stand confessed 
A poet of shreds and patches. 


The vagrom pote has many moods, mostly lightsome. In the 
pretty verses to “ Miss Kitten” he is like unto Mr. Ashby-Sterry, 
and when he addresses the “ Coggia Comet” he invokes the shade 
of Hood. At his best, however, he suggests no parallel, as in 
“ Deacon Brown.” This whimsical production is a very pleasant 
satire on the universal taste for wicked heroes in fiction. It is 
“a dialectical excuse for a good man,” and one stanza will suflice 
as a sample :— 
His kerricter, eh ? What, old Deac. Brown ? 
Well, I’m ruther ’shamed to say 
Thet he wa’n’t much the sort o’ saint 
Sot up by Harte and Hay: 
He never cussed in his nat’ral life— 
I mention this with consarn— 
He didn’t know how, though he might a know'd 
Ef he hed a car'd ter larn. 


There is genuine humour in the demonstration of the Deacon’s 
moral unfitness to stand as a hero in fiction. 

Lessons of Hope (Macmillan) is an excellent selection from the 
writings of F. D. Maurice, edited by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
The Lencoln’s Inn Sermons, Theological Essays, Doctrine of Sacri- 
Jice, and other works of Maurice are drawn upon in the compo- 
sition of the volume. The result is a body of extracts, each of 
which is truly self-contained, and the whole thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the writer’s theology. To attain this end skill and 
sympathy were demanded, and Mr. Llewelyn Davies exhibits 
both qualifications. 

The approach of harvest is signalized by a small collection of 
sermons, The Kindly Fruits of the Earth (Sketlington & Son), 
the work of Canon Atherton, Mr. S. Baring-Gould, and others. 
Brief, simple in style, appropriate to the season, and not too 
didactic in aim, these discourses are well suited to country con- 
gregations. 

A new edition of Mr. Philip Acton’s Songs and Sonnets 
(Longmans & Co.) should attract new readers to the sonnets 
comprised in it, many of which show more delicacy of expression 
than is common to modern poetry. 


Men and Books, “Lotos Series” (Triibner & Co.) ;_ the fifth 
edition of Dr. Hessey’s Bampton Lectures, Sunday ; its Ori 
History, and Present Obligation (Cassell & Co.) ; a new edition of 
Stray Pearls, by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan & Co.); and 
Sheridan's Plays, the first volume of the new sixpenny re-issue of 
“ Morley’s Universal Library ” (Routledge). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi. 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must aly 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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